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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


Cuarter XVI. Face to Face. 


ILBERT FENTON left the homely little post-office and turned 
into the lane leading to Golder’s-green—a way which may 
have been pleasant enough in summer, but had no especial charm 
at this time. The level expanse of bare ploughed fields on each 
side of the narrow road had a dreary look; the hedges were low and 
thin; a tall elm, with all its lower limbs mercilessly shorn, uplifted 
its topmost branches to the dull gray sky, here and there, like some 
transformed prophetess raising her gaunt arms in appeal or male- 
diction ; an occasional five-barred gate marked the entrance to some 
byroad across the farm; on one side of the way a deep black- 
looking ditch lay under the scanty shelter of the low hedge, and 
hinted at possible water-rats to the traveller from cities who might 
happen to entertain a fastidious aversion to such small deer. 

The mile seemed a very long one to Gilbert Fenton. Since his 
knowledge of Sir David Forster’s ownership of the house to which 
he was going, his impatience was redoubled. He had a feverish 
eagerness to come at the bottom of this mystery. That Sir David 
had lied to him, he had very little doubt. Whoever this Mr. Hol- 
brook was, it was more likely that he should have escaped the no- 
tice of Lidford people as a guest at Heatherly than under any other 
circumstances. At Heatherly it was such a common thing for 
strangers to come and go, that even the rustic gossips had left off 
taking much interest in the movements of the Baronet or his guests. 
There was one thought that flashed suddenly into Gilbert’s mind 
during that gloomy walk under the lowering gray sky. 

If this man Holbrook were indeed a friend of Sir David Forster’s, 
how did it happen that John Saltram had failed to recognise his 
name? The intimacy between Forster and Saltram was of such old 
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standing, that it seemed scarcely likely that any acquaintance of Sir 
David’s could be completely unknown to the other. Were they all 
united in treachery against him? Had his chosen friend—the man 
he loved so well—been able to enlighten him, and had he coldly 
withheld his knowledge? No, he told himself, that was not possible. 
Sir David Forster might be the falsest, most unprincipled of man- 
kind; but he could not believe John Saltram capable of baseness, or 
even coldness, towards him. 

He was at the end of his journey by this time. The Grange 
stood before him—a great rambling building, .with many gables, 
gray lichen-grown walls, and quaint old diamond-paned casements in 
the upper stories. Below, the windows were larger, and had an 
Elizabethan look, with patches of stained glass here and there. The 
house stood back from the road, with a spacious old-fashioned garden 
before it; a garden with flower-beds of a Dutch design, sheltered’ from 
adverse winds by dense hedges of yew and holly; a pleasant old 
garden enough, one could fancy, in summer weather. The flower-beds 
were for the most part empty now, and the only flowers to be seen 
were pale faded-looking chrysanthemums and Michaelmas daisies. 
The garden was surrounded by a high wall, and Gilbert contemplated 
it first through the rusty scroll-work of a tall iron gate, surmounted 
by the arms and monogram of the original owner. On one side of 
the house there was a vast pile of building, comprising stables and 
coach-houses, barns and granaries, arranged in a quadrangle. The 
gate leading into this quadrangle was open, and Gilbert saw the 
cattle standing knee-deep in a straw-yard. 

He rang a bell, which had a hoarse rusty sound, as if it had 
not been rung very often of late; and after he had waited for some 
minutes, and rung a second time, a countrified - looking woman 
emerged from the house, and came slowly along the wide moss- 
grown gravel-walk towards him. She stared at him with the broad 
open stare of rusticity, and did not make any attempt to open the 
gate, but stood with a great key in her hand, waiting for Gilbert to 
speak. 

‘ This is Sir David Forster’s house, I believe,’ he said. 

‘Yes, sir, it be; but Sir David doesn’t-live here.’ 

‘I know that. You have some lodgers here—a lady and gentle- 
man called Holbrook.’ 

He plunged at once at this assertion, as the easiest way of 
arriving at the truth. He had a conviction that this solitary farm- 
house was the place to which his unknown rival had brought 
Marian. 

‘Yes, sir,’ the woman answered, still staring at him in her slow 
stupid way. ‘Mrs. Holbrook is here, but Mr. Holbrook is away up 
in London. Did you wish to see the lady ?’ 

Gilbert’s heart gave a great throb. She was here, close to him! 
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In the next minute he would be face to face with her, with that one 
woman whom he loved, and must continue to love, until the end of 
his life. 

‘ Yes,’ he said eagerly, ‘I wish to see her. You can take me 
to her at once. Iam an old friend. There is no occasion to carry 
in my name.’ 

He had scarcely thought of seeing Marian until this moment. 
It was her husband he had come to seek; it was with him that his 
reckoning was to be made; and any meeting between Marian and 
himself was more likely to prove a hindrance to this reckoning than 
otherwise. But the temptation to seize the chance of seeing her 
again was too much for him. Whatever hazard there might be to 
his scheme of vengeance in such an encounter slipped out of his 
mind before the thought of looking once more at that idolised face, 
of hearing the loved voice once again. 

The woman hesitated for a few moments, telling Gilbert that 
Mrs. Holbrook never had visitors, and she did not know whether 
she would like to see him; but on his administering half-a-crown 
through the scroll-work of the gate, she put the key in the lock and 
admitted him. He followed her along the moss-grown path to a 
wide wooden porch, over which the ivy hung like a voluminous cur- 
tain, and through a half-glass door into a low roomy hall, with mas- 
sive dark oak-beams across the ceiling, and a broad staircase of 
ecclesiastical aspect leading to a gallery above. The house had evid- 
ently been a place of considerable grandeur and importance in days 
gone by; but everything in it bore traces of neglect and decay. The 
hall was dark and cold, the wide fireplace empty, the iron dogs red 
with rust. Some sacks of grain were stored in one corner, a rough 
carpenter’s bench stood under one of the mullioned windows, and 
some garden-seeds were spread out to dry in another. 

The woman opened a low door at the end of this hall, and 
ushered Gilbert into a sitting-room with three windows looking out 
upon a Dutch bowling-green, a quadrangle of smooth turf shut-in 
by tall hedges of holly. The room was empty, and the visitor had 
ample leisure to examine it while the woman went to seek Mrs. 
Holbrook. 

It was a large room with a low ceiling, and a capacious old- 
fashioned fireplace, where a rather scanty fire was burning in a dull 
slow way. The furniture was old and worm-eaten,—furniture that. 
had once been handsome,—and was of a ponderous fashion that de- 
fied time. There was a massive oaken cabinet on one side of the 
room, a walnut-wood bureau with brass handles on the other. A com- 
fortable-looking sofa, of an antiquated design, with chintz-covered 
cushions, had been wheeled near.the fireplace; and close beside it 
there was a small table with an open desk upon it, and some papers 
scattered loosely about. There were a few autumn flowers in a 
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homely yase upon the centre table, and a work-basket with some 
‘slippers, in Berlin-wool work, unfinished. 

Gilbert Fenton contemplated all these things with supreme ten- 
derness. It was here that Marian had lived for so many months 
—alone most likely for the greater part ofthe time. He had a fixed 
idea that the man who had stolen his treasure was some dissipated 
worldling, altogether unworthy so sacred a trust. The room had a 
look of loneliness to him. He could fancy the long solitary hours 
in this remote seclusion. 

He had to wait for some little time, walking slowly up and down; 
very eager for the interview that was to come, yet with a conscious- 
ness that his fate would seem only so much the darker to him after- 
wards, when he had to turn his back upon this place, with perhaps 
no hope of ever seeing Marian again. At last there came a light 
footfall; the door was opened, and his lost love came into the room. 

Gilbert Fenton was standing near the fireplace, with his back to 
the light. For the first few moments it was evident that Marian 
did not recognise him. She came towards him slowly, with a won- 
dering look in her face, and then stopped suddenly with a faint cry of 
Surprise. 

‘You here!’ she exclaimed. ‘0O, how did you find this place ? 
Why did you come ?’ 

She clasped her hands, looking at him in a half-piteous way that 
went straight to his heart. What he had told Mrs. Branston was 
quite true. It was not in him to be angry with this girl. Whatever 
bitterness there might have been in his mind until this moment fled 
away at sight of her. His heart had no room for any feeling but 
tenderness and pity. 

‘ Did you imagine that I should rest until I had seen you once 
more, Marian? Did you suppose I should submit to lose you with- 
out hearing from your own lips why I have been so unfortunate ?’ 

‘I did not think you would waste time or thought upon any one 
so wicked as I have been towards you,’ she answered slowly, stand- 
ing before him with a pale sad face and downcast eyes. ‘I fancied 
that whatever love you had ever felt for me—and I know how well 
you did love me—would perish in a moment when you found how 
basely I had acted. I hoped that it would be so.’ 

‘No, Marian ; love like mine does not perish so easily as that. 
O, my love, my love! why did you forsake me so cruelly? What 
had I done to merit your desertion of me ?’ 

‘What had you done! You had only been too good tome. I 
know that there is no excuse for my sin. I have prayed that you 
and I might never meet again. What canI say? From first to 
last I have been wrong. From first to last I have acted weakly and 
wickedly. I was flattered and gratified by your affection for me; 
and when I found that my dear uncle had set his heart upon our 
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marriage, I yielded against my own better reason, which warned me 
that I did not love you as you deserved to be loved. Then for a 
long time I was blind to the truth. I did not examine my own 
heart. I was quite able to estimate all your noble qualities, and I 
fancied that I should be very happy as your wife. But you must 
remember that at the last, when you were leaving England, I asked 
you to release me, and told you that it would be happier for both 
of us to be free.’ 

‘Why was that, Marian ?’ 

‘ Because at that last moment I began to doubt my own heart.’ 

‘Had there been any other influence at work, Marian? Had 
you seen your husband, Mr. Holbrook, at that time ?’ 

She blushed crimson, and the slender hands nervously clasped 
and unclasped themselves before she spoke. 

‘I cannot answer that question,’ she said at last. 

‘That is quite as good as saying ‘“‘ yes.” You had seen this 
man; he had come between us already. O Marian, Marian, why 
were you not more candid ?’ 

‘ Because I was weak and foolish. I could not bear to make 
you unhappy. O, believe me, Gilbert, I had no thought of false- 
hood at that time. I fully meant to be true to my promise, come 
what might.’ 

‘I am quite willing to believe that,’ he answered gently. ‘I 


believe that you acted from first to last under the influence of a 
stronger will than your own. You can see that I feel no resent- 
ment against you. I come to you in sorrow, not in anger. But I 
want to understand how this thing came to pass. Why was it that 
you never wrote to me to tell me the complete change in your 


feelings ?’ ‘ 

‘It was thought better not,’ Marian faltered, after a pause. 

‘ By you ?’ 

‘No; by my husband.’ 

‘ And you suffered him to dictate to you in this matter, against 
your own sense of right ?’ 

‘I loved him,’ she answered simply. ‘I have never refused to 
obey him in anything. I will own that I thought it would be better 
to write and tell you the truth; but my husband thought otherwise. 
He wished our marriage to remain a secret from you, and from all 
the world, for some time to come. He had his own reasons for 
that—reasons I was bound to respect. I cannot think how you came 
to discover this out-of-the-world place.’ 

‘I have taken some trouble to find you, Marian, and it is a 
hard thing to find you the wife of another; but the bitterness of it 
must be borne. I do not want to reproach you when I tell you that 
my life has been broken utterly by this blow. I want you to believe 
in my truth and honour, to trust me now as you might have trusted 
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me when you first discovered that you could not love me. Since I 
am not to be your husband, let me be the next best thing—your 
friend. The day may come in which you will have need of an honest 
man’s friendship.’ 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘You are very good,’ she said; ‘but there is no possibility of 
friendship between you and me. If you will only say that you can 
forgive me for the great wrong I have done you, there will be a 
heavy burden lifted from my heart; and whatever you may think 
now, I cannot doubt that in the future you will find some one far 
better worthy of your love than ever I could have been.’ 

‘ That is the stereotyped form of consolation, Marian, a man is 
always referred to—that shadowy and perfect creature who is to 
appear in the future, and heal all his wounds. There will be no 
such after-love for me. I staked all when I played the great game ; 
and have lost all. But why cannot I be your friend, Marian ?’ 

‘Can you forgive my husband for his part in the wrong that has 
been done you? Can you be his friend, knowing what he has done?’ 

‘No!’ Gilbert answered fiercely between his set teeth. ‘I can 
forgive your weakness, but not the man’s treachery.’ 

‘Then you can never be mine,’ Marian said firmly. 

‘ Remember I am not talking of a common friendship, a friend- 
ship of daily association. I offer myself to you as a refuge in the 
hour of trouble, a counsellor in perplexity, a brother always waiting 
in the background of your life to protect or serve you. Of course, 
it is quite possible you may never have need of protection or service 
—God knows, I wish you all happiness—but there are not many 
lives quite free from trouble, and the day may come in which you 
will want a friend.’ 

‘If it ever does, I will remember your goodness.’ 

Gilbert looked scrutinisingly at Marian Holbrook as she stood 
before him with the cold gray light of the sunless day full upon her 
face. He wanted to read the story of her life in that beautiful face, 
if it were possible. He wanted to know whether she was happy 
with the man who had stolen her from him. 

She was very pale, but that might be fairly attributed to the 
agitation caused by his presence. Gilbert fancied that there was 
a careworn look in her face, and that her beauty had faded a little 
since those peaceful days at Lidford, when these two had wasted the 
summer hours in idle talk under the walnut-trees in the Captain’s 
garden. She was dressed very plainly in black. There was no 
coquettish knot of ribbon at her throat; no girlish trinkets dangled 
at her waist—all those little graces and embellishments of costume 
which seem natural to a woman whose life is happy were wanting 
in her toilet to-day; and slight as these indications were, Gilbert 
did not overlook them. 
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Did he really wish her to be happy—happy with the rival he so 
fiercely hated ? He had said as much; and in saying so, he had 
believed that he was speaking the truth. But he was only human ; 
and it is just possible that, tenderly as he still loved this girl, he 
may have been hardly capable of taking pleasure in the thought of 
her happiness. 

‘I want you to tell me about your husband, Marian,’ he said 
after a pause ; ‘who and what he is.’ 

‘Why should I do that ?’ she asked, looking at him with a 
steady, almost defiant, expression. ‘ You have said that you will 
never forgive him. What interest can you possibly feel in his 
affairs ?’ 

‘I am interested in him upon your account.’ 

‘I cannot tell you anything about him. I do not know how you 
could have discovered even his name.’ 

‘I learned that at Wygrove, where I first heard of your mar- 
riage.’ 

‘Did you go to Wygrove, then ?’ 

‘ Yes; I have told you that I spared no pains to find you. Nor 
shall I spare any pains to discover the history of the man who has 
wronged me. It would be wiser for you to be frank with me, 
Marian. Rely upon it that I shall sooner or later learn the secret 
underlying this treacherous business.’ 

‘You profess to be my friend, and yet are avowedly my hus- 
band’s enemy. Why cannot you be truly generous, Gilbert, and 
pardon him? Believe me, he was not willingly treacherous; it was 
his fate to do you this wrong.’ 

‘A poor excuse for a man, Marian. No, my charity will not 
stretch far enough for that. But I do not come to you quite ona 
selfish errand, to speak solely of my own wrongs. I have some- 
thing to tell you of real importance to yourself.’ 

‘ What is that ?’ 

Gilbert Fenton described the result of his first advertisement, 
and his acquaintance with Jacob Nowell. 

‘It is my impression that this old man is rich, Marian; and 
there is little doubt that he would leave all he possesses to you, if 
you went to him at once.’ 

‘I do not care very much about money for my own sake,’ she 
answered with rather a mournful smile ; ‘but we are not rich, and I 
should be glad of anything that would improve my husband’s posi- 
tion. I should like to see my grandfather: I stand so much alone 
in the world that it would be very sweet to me to find a near re- 
lation.’ 

‘Your husband must surely have seen Mr. Nowell’s advertise- 
ment,’ Gilbert said after a pause. ‘It was odd that he did not 
tell you about it—that he did not wish you to reply to it.’ 
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‘The advertisement may have escaped him, or he may have 
looked upon it as a trap to discover our retreat,’ Marian answered 
frankly. 

‘I cannot understand the motive for such secrecy.’ 

‘ There is no occasion that you should understand it. Every life 
has its own mystery—its peculiar perplexities. When I married 
my husband, I was prepared to share all his troubles. I have been 
obedient to him in everything.’ 

‘ And has your marriage brought you happiness, Marian ?’ 

‘I love my husband,’ she answered with a plaintive reproachful 
look, as if there had been a kind of cruelty in his straight ques- 
tion. ‘I do not suppose that there is such a thing as perfect happi- 
ness in the world.’ 

The answer was enough for Gilbert Fenton. It told him that 
this girl’s life was not all sunshine. 

He had not the heart to push his inquiries farther. He felt that 
he had no right to remain any longer, when in all probability his 
presence was a torture to the girl who had injured him. 

‘I will not prolong my visit, Marian,’ he said regretfully. ‘It 
was altogether a foolish one, perhaps; but I wanted so much to see 
you once more, to hear some explanation of your conduct from your 
own lips.’ 

. ‘My conduct can admit of neither explanation nor justification,’ 
she replied humbly. ‘I know how wickedly I have acted. Believe 
me, Gilbert, I am quite conscious of my unworthiness, and how 
little right I have to expect your forgiveness.’ 

‘It is my weakness, rather than my merit, not to be able to 
cherish any angry feeling against you, Marian. Mine has been a 
slavish kind of love. I suppose that sort of thing never is success- 
ful. Women have an instinctive contempt for men who love them 
with such blind unreasonable idolatry.’ 

‘I do not know how that may be ; but I know that I have always 
respected and esteemed you,’ she answered in her gentle pleading 
way. 

‘I am grateful to you even for so much as that. And now I 
suppose I must say good-bye—rather a hard word to say under 
the circumstances. Heaven knows when you and I may meet 
again.’ 

‘Won't you stop and take some luncheon? I dine early when 
my husband is away; it saves trouble to the people of the house. 
The bailiff’s daughter always dines with me when I am alone; but 
I don’t suppose you will mind sitting down with her. She is a good 
girl, and very fond of me.’ 

‘I would sit down to dinner with a chimney-sweep, if he were a 
favourite of yours, Marian—or Mrs. Holbrook; I suppose I must 
call you that now.’ 
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After this they talked of Captain Sedgewick for a little, and the 
tears came to Marian’s eyes as she spoke of that generous and faith- 
ful protector. While they were talking thus, the door was opened, 
and a bright-faced countrified-looking girl appeared carrying a tray. 
She was dressed in a simple pretty fashion, a little above her station 
as a bailiff’s daughter, and had altogether rather a superior look, in 
spite of her rusticity, Gilbert thought. 

She was quite at her ease in his presence, laying the cloth 
briskly and cleverly, and chattering all the time. 

‘I am sure I’m very glad any visitor should come to see Mrs. 
Holbrook,’ she said; ‘for she has had a sad lonely time of it ever 
since she has been here, poor dear. There are not many young mar- 
ried women would put-up with such a life.’ 

‘ Nelly,’ Marian exclaimed reproachfully, ‘ you know that I have 
had nothing to put-up with—that I have been quite happy here.’ 

‘ Ah, it’s all very well to say that, Mrs. Holbrook; but I know 
better. I know how many lonely days you’ve spent, so downhearted 
that you could scarcely speak or look up from your book, and that 
only an excuse for fretting.—If you’re a friend of Mr. Holbrook’s, 
you might tell him as much, sir; that he’s killing his pretty young 
wife by inches, by leaving her so often alone in this dreary place. 
Goodness knows, it isn’t that I want to get rid of her. I like her 
so much that I sha’n’t know what to do with myself when she’s gone. 
But I love her too well not to speak the truth when I see a chance 
of its getting to the right ears.’ 

‘I am no friend of Mr. Holbrook’s,’ Gilbert answered; ‘ but I 
think you are a good generous-hearted girl.’ 

‘ You are a very foolish girl,’ Marian exclaimed ; ‘ and I am ex- 
tremely angry with you for talking such utter nonsense about me. I 
may have been a little out of spirits sometimes in my husband’s 
absence; but that is all. I shall begin to think that you really do 
want to get rid of me, Nell, say what you will.’ 

‘That’s a pretty thing, when you know that I love you as dearly 
as if you were my sister; to say nothing of father, who makes a profit 
by your being here, and would be fine and angry with me for inter- 
fering. No, Mrs. Holbrook; it’s your own happiness I’m thinking 
of, and nothing else. And I do say that it’s a shame for a pretty 
young woman like you to be shut up in a lonely old farmhouse while 
your husband is away, enjoying himself goodness knows where ; and 
when he is here, I can’t see that he’s very good company, considering 
that he spends the best part of his time—’ 

The girl stopped abruptly, warned by a look from Marian. Gilbert 
saw this look, and wondered what revelation of Mr. Holbrook’s habits 
the bailiff’s daughter had been upon the point of making; he was 
so eager to learn something of this man, and had been so completely 
baffled in all his endeavours hitherto. 
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‘I will not have my affairs talked about in this foolish way, Ellen 
Carley,’ Marian said resolutely. . 

And then they all three sat down to the dinner-table. The dishes 
were brought in by the woman who had admitted Gilbert. The 
dinner was excellent after a simple fashion, and very nicely served ; 
but for Mr. Fenton the barn-door fowl and home-cured ham might 
as well have been the grass which the philosopher believed the French 
people might learn to eat. He was conscious of nothing but the 
one fact that he was in Marian’s society for perhaps the last time in 
his life. He wondered at himself not a little for the weakness which 
made it so sweet to him to be with her. 

The moment came at last in which he must needs take his leave, 
having no possible excuse for remaining any longer. 

‘ Good-bye, Marian,’ he said. ‘I suppose we are never likely to 
meet again.’ 

‘One never knows what may happen ; but I think it is far better 
we should not meet, for many reasons.’ 

‘ What am I to tell your grandfather when I see him ?’ 

‘ That I will come to him as soon as I can get my husband’s 
permission to do so.’ 

‘I should not think there would be any difficulty about that, 
when he knows that this relationship is likely to bring you fortune.’ 
'  €T daresay not.’ 

‘And if you come to London to see Mr. Nowell, there will be 
some chance of our meeting again.’ 

‘What good can come of that ?’ 

‘Not much to me, I daresay. It would be a desperate, me- 
lancholy kind of pleasure. Anything is better than the idea of losing 
sight of you for ever—of leaving this room to-day never to look upon 
your face again.’ 

‘He wrote Jacob Nowell’s address upon one of his own cards, 
and gave it to Marian; and then prepared to take his departure. 
He had an idea that the bailiff’s daughter would conduct him to the 
gate, and that he would be able to make some inquiries about Mr. 
Holbrook on his way. It is possible that Marian guessed his in- 
tentions in this respect; for she offered to go with him to the gate 
herself; and he could not with any decency refuse to be so hon- 
oured. 

They went through the hall together, where all was as still and 
lifeless as it had been when he arrived, and walked slowly side by 
side along the broad garden-path in utter silence. At the gate Gilbert 
stopped suddenly, and gave Marian his hand. 

‘My darling,’ he said, ‘I forgive you with all my heart; and I 
will pray for your happiness.’ 

‘Will you try to forgive my husband also?’ she asked in her 
plaintive beseeching way. 
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‘I do not know what I am capable of in that direction. I pro- 
mise that, for your sake, I will not-attempt to do him any injury.’ 

‘God bless you for that promise! I have so dreaded the chance 
of a meeting between you two. It has often been the thought of 
that which has made me unhappy when that faithful girl, Nelly, has 
noticed my low spirits. You have removed a great weight from my 
mind.’ 

‘ And you will trust me better after that promise ?’ 

‘Yes ; I will trust you as you deserve to be trusted, with all my 
heart.’ 

‘ And now, good-bye. It is a hard word for me to say; but I 
must not detain you here in the cold.’ 

He bent his head, and pressed his lips upon the slender little 
hand which held the key of the gate. In the next moment he was 
outside that tall iron barrier; and it seemed to him as if he were 
leaving Marian in a prison. The garden, with its poor pale scent- 
less autumn flowers, had a dreary look under the dull gray sky. He 
thought of the big empty house, with its faded traces of vanished 
splendour, and of Marian’s lonely life in it, with unspeakable pain. 
How different from the sunny home which he had dreamed of in the 
days gone by—the happy domestic life which he had fancied they 
two might lead! 

‘ And she loves this man well enough to endure the dullest exist- 
erice for his sake,’ he said to himself, as he turned his back at last 
upon the tall iron gate, having lingered there for some minutes after 
Marian had reéntered the house. ‘She could forget all our plans for 
the future at his bidding.’ 

He thought of this with a jealous pang, and with all his old 
anger against his unknown rival. Moved by an impulse of love and 
pity for Marian, he had promised that this man should suffer no 
injury at his hands; and, having so pledged himself, he must needs 
keep his word. But there were certain savage feelings and primitive 
instincts in his breast not easily to be vanquished ; and he felt that 
now he had bound himself to keep the peace in relation to Mr. Hol- 
brook, it would be well that those two should not meet. 

‘ But I will have some explanation from Sir David Forster as to 
that lie he told me,’ he said to himself; ‘and I will question John 
Saltram about this man Holbrook.’ 

John Saltram—John Holbrook. An idea flashed into his brain 
that seemed to set it on fire. What if John Saltram and John Hol- 
brook were one !—what if the bosom friend whom he had intro- 
duced to his betrothed had played the traitor, and stolen her from 
him! In the next moment he put the supposition away from him, 
indignant with himself for being capable of thinking such a thing, 
even for an instant. Ofall the men upon earth who could have done 
him this wrong, John Saltram was the last he could have believed 
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guilty. Yet the thought recurred to him many times after this with 
a foolish tiresome persistence ; and he found himself going over the 
circumstances of his friend’s acquaintance with Marian, his hasty 
departure from Lidford, his return there later during Sir David 
Forster’s illness. Let him consider these facts as closely as he 
might, there was no especial element of suspicion in them. There 
might have been a hundred reasons for that hurried journey to Lon- 
don—nay, the very fact itself argued against the supposition that 
Mr. Saltram had fallen in love with his friend’s plighted wife. 

And now, the purpose of his life being so far achieved, Gilbert 
Fenton rode back to Winchéster next day, restored his horse to its 
proprietor, and went on to London by an evening train. 


Carter XVII. 


MISS CARLEY’S ADMIRERS, 


THERE were times in which Marian Holbrook’s life would have 
been utterly lonely but for the companionship of Ellen Carley. This 
warm-hearted, outspoken country girl had taken a fancy to Mr. 
Holbrook’s beautiful wife from the hour of her arrival at the Grange, 
one cheerless March evening, and had attached herself to Marian 
from that moment with unalterable affection and fidelity. The girl’s 
own life at the Grange had been lonely enough, except during the 


brief summer months, when the roomy old house was now and then 
enlivened a little by the advent of a lodger,—some stray angler in 
search of a secluded trout-stream, or an invalid who wanted quiet 
and fresh air. But in none of these strangers had Ellen ever taken 
much interest. They had come and gone, and made very little 
impression upon her mind, though she had helped to make their 
sojourn pleasant, in her own brisk cheery way. 

She was twenty-two years of age, very bright-looking, if not 
absolutely pretty, with dark -expressive eyes, a rosy brunette com- 
plexion, and very white teeth. The nose belonged to the inferior 
order of pug or snub; the forehead was low and broad, with dark- 
brown hair rippling over it—hair which seemed always wanting to 
escape from its neat arrangement into a multitude of mutinous 
curls. She was altogether a young person whom the admirers of 
the soubrette style of beauty might have found very charming; and, 
secluded as her life at the Grange had been, she had already more 
than one admirer. 

She used to relate her love-affairs to Marian Holbrook in the 
quiet summer evenings, as the two sat under an old cedar in the 
meadow nearest the house—a meadow which had been a lawn in 
the days when the Grange was in the occupation of great folks ; 
and was divided from a broad terrace-walk at the back of the house 
by a dry grass-grown moat, with steep sloping banks, upon which 
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there was a wealth of primroses and violets in the early spring. 
Ellen Carley told Mrs. Holbrook of her admirers, and received sage 
advice from that experienced young matron, who by and by con- 
fessed to her humble companion the error of her own girlhood, and 
how she had jilted the most devoted and generous lover that ever a 
woman could boast of. 

For some months—for the bright honeymoon period of her 
wedded life—Marian had been completely happy in that out-of-the- 
world region. It is not to be supposed that she had done so great 
a wrong to Gilbert Fenton except under the influence of a great 
love, or the dominion of a nature powerful enough to subjugate her 
own. Both these influences had been at work. Too late she had 
discovered that she had never really loved Gilbert Fenton ; that the 
calm grateful liking which she had told herself must needs be the 
sole version of the grand passion whereof her nature was capable, had 
been only the tamest, most ordinary kind of friendship after all, and 
that in the depths of her soul there was a capacity for an utterly 
different attachment—a love which was founded on neither respect 
nor gratitude, but which sprang into life in a moment, fatal and all- 
absorbing from its birth. 

Heaven knows she had struggled bravely against this luckless 
passion, had resisted long and steadily the assiduous pursuit, the 
passionate half-despairing pleading, of her lover, who would not be 
driven away, and who invented all kinds of expedients for seeing 
her, however difficult the business might be, or however resolutely 
she might endeavour to avoid him. It was only after her uncle’s 
death, when her mind was weakened by excessive grief, that her 
strong determination to remain faithful to her absent betrothed had 
at last given way before the force of those tender passionate prayers, 
and she had consented to the hasty secret marriage which her lover 
proposed. Her consent once given, not a moment had been lost. 
The business had been hurried on with the utmost eagerness by the 
impetuous lover, who would give her as little opportunity as pos- 
sible of changing her mind, and who had obtained complete mastery 
of her will from the moment in which she promised to be his 
wife. 

She loved him with all the unselfish devotion of which her na- 
ture was capable; and no thought of the years to come, or of what 
her future life might be with this man of whose character and circum- 
stances she knew so very little, ever troubled her. Having sacri- 
ficed her fidelity to Gilbert Fenton, she held all other sacrifices light 
as air—never considered them at all, in fact. When did a generous 
romantic girl of nineteen ever stop to calculate the chances of the 
future, or fear to encounter poverty and trouble with the man she 
loved? To Marian this man was henceforth all the world. It was 
not that he was handsomer, or better, or in any obvious way supe- 
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rior to Gilbert Fenton. It was only that he was just the one man 
able to win her heart. That mysterious attraction which reason can 
never reduce to rule, which knows no laws of precedent or experi- 
ence, reigned here in full force. It is just possible that. the despe- 
rate circumstances of the attachment, the passionate pursuit of the 
lover, not to be checked by any obstacle, may have had an influence 
upon the girl’s mind. There was a romance in such love as this 
that had not existed in Mr. Fenton’s straightforward wooing; and 
Marian was too young to be quite proof against the subtle charm of 
a secret, romantic, despairing passion. 

For some time she was very happy; and the remote farmhouse, 
with its old-fashioned gardens and fair stretch of meadow-land be- 
yond them, where all shade and beauty had not yet been sacrificed 
.to the interests of agriculture, seemed to her in those halcyon days 
a kind of earthly paradise. She endured her husband’s occasional 
absence from this rural home with perfect patience. These absences 
were rare and brief at first, but afterwards grew longer and more 
frequent. Nor did she ever sigh for any brighter or gayer life than 
this which they led together at the Grange. In him were the be- 
ginning and end of her hopes and dreams; and so long as he was 
pleased and contented, she was completely happy. It was only when 
a change came in him—-very slight at first, but still obvious to the 
wife’s tender watchful eyes—that her own happiness was clouded. 
That change told her that whatever he might be to her, she was no 
longer all the world to him. He loved her still, no doubt; but the 
bright holiday-time of his love was over, and his wife’s presence 
had no longer the power to charm away every dreary thought. He 
was a man in whose disposition there was a lurking vein of melan- 
choly—a kind of chronic discontent very common to men of whom 
it has been said that they might do great things in the world, and 
who have succeeded in doing nothing. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Holbrook intended to keep his 
wife shut away from the world in a lonely farmhouse all her life. 
The place suited him very well for the present; the apartments at 
the Grange, and the services of Mr. Carley and his dependents, had 
been put at his disposal by the owner of the estate, together with 
all farm and garden produce. Existence here therefore cost him 
very little; his chief expenses were in gifts to the bailiff and his 
underlings, which he bestowed with a liberal hand. His plans for 
the future were as yet altogether vague and unsettled. He had 
thoughts of emigration, of beginning life afresh in a new country— 
anything to escape from the perplexities that surrounded him here ; 
and he had his reasons for keeping his wife secluded. Nor did his 
conscience disturb him much—he was a man who had his consci- 
ence in very good training—as to the unfairness of this proceeding. 
Marian was happy, he told himself; and when the time came for 
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some change in the manner of her existence, he doubted if the 
change would be for the better. 

So the days and weeks and months had passed away, bringing 
little variety with them, and none of what the world calls pleasure. 
Marian read and worked and rambled in the country lanes and mea- 
dows with Ellen Carley, and visited the poor people now and then, 
as she had been in the habit of doing at Lidford. She had not very 
much to give them, but gave all she could; and she had a gentle 
sympathetic manner, which made her welcome amongst them, most 
of all where there were children, for whom she had always a special 
attraction. The little ones clung to her and trusted her, looking up 
at her lovely face with spontaneous affection. 

William Carley, the bailiff, was a big broad-shouldered man, with 
a heavy forbidding countenance, and a taciturn habit by no means 
calculated to secure him a large circle of friends. His daughter and 
only child was afraid of him; his wife had been afraid of him in her 
time, and had faded slowly out of a life that had been very joyless, 
unawares, hiding her illness from him to the last, as if it had been 
a sort of offence against him to be ill. It was only when she was 
dying that the bailiff knew he was going to lose her; and it must be 
confessed that he took the loss very calmly. 

Whatever natural grief he may have felt was carefully locked in 
his own breast. His underlings, the farm-labourers, found him a 
little more ‘grumpy’ than usual, and his daughter scarcely dared open 
her lips to him for a month after the funeral. But from that time 
forward Miss Carley, who was rather a spirited damsel, took a very 
different tone with her father. She was not to be crushed and sub- 
dued into a mere submissive shadow, as her mother had been. She 
had a way of speaking her mind on all occasions which was by no 
means agreeable to the bailiff. If he drank too much overnight, she 
took care to tell him of it early next morning. If he went about 
slovenly and unshaven, her sharp tongue took notice of the fact. Yet 
with all this, she waited upon him, and provided for his comfort in a 
most dutiful manner. She saved his money by her dexterous manage- 
ment of the household, and was in all practical matters a very trea- 
sure among daughters. William Carley liked comfort, and liked 
money still better, and he was quite aware that his daughter was 
valuable to him, though he was careful not to commit himself by 
any expression of that opinion. 

He knew her value so well that he was jealously averse to the 
idea of her marrying and leaving him alone at the Grange. When 
young Frank Randall, the lawyer’s son, took to calling at the old 
house very often upon summer evenings, and by various’ signs and 
tokens showed himself smitten with Ellen Carley, the bailiff treated 
the young man so rudely that he was fain to cease from coming alto- 
gether, and to content himself with an occasional chance meeting in 
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the lane, when Ellen had business at Crosber, and walked there alone 
after tea. He would not have been a particularly good match for 
any one, being only an articled clerk to his father, whose business 
in the little market-town of Malsham was by no means extensive; 
and William Carley spoke of him scornfully as a pauper. He was 
a tall good-looking young fellow, however, with a candid pleasant 
face and an agreeable manner; so Ellen was not a little angry with 
her father for his rudeness, still more angry with him for his en- 
couragement of her other admirer, a man called Stephen Whitelaw, 
who lived about a mile from the Grange, and farmed his own land, 
an estate of some extent for that part of the country. 

‘If you must marry,’ said the bailiff, ‘and it’s what girls like 
you seem to be always thinking about, you can’t do better than take 
up with Steph Whitelaw. He’s a warm man, Nell, and a wife of 
his will never want a meal of victuals or a good gown to her back. 
You'd better not waste your smiles and your civil words on a beggar 
like young Randall, who won’t have a home to take you to for these 
ten years to come—not then, perhaps—for there’s not much to be 
made by law in Malsham nowadays. And when his father dies— 
supposing he’s accommodating enough to die in a reasonable time, 
which it’s ten to one he won’t be—the young man will have his 
mother and sisters to keep upon the business very likely, and there’d 
be a nice look-out for you. Now, if you marry my old friend Steph, 
he can make you a lady.’ 

This was a very long speech for Mr. Carley. It was grumbled 
out in short spasmodic sentences between the slow whiffs of his pipe, 
as he sat by the fire in a little parlour off the hall, with his inde- 
fatigable daughter at work at a table near him. 

‘ Stephen Whitelaw had need be a gentleman himself before he 
could make me a lady,’ Nelly answered, laughing. ‘I don’t think 
fine clothes can make gentlefolks ; no, nor farming one’s own land, 
either, though that sounds well enough. I am not in any hurry to 
leave you, father, and I’m not one of those girls who are always 
thinking of getting married ; but come what may, depend upon it, I 
shall never marry Mr. Whitelaw.’ 

‘Why not, pray ?’ the bailiff asked savagely. 

Nelly shook out the shirt she had been repairing for her father, 
and then began to fold it, shaking her head resolutely at the same 
time. 

‘ Because I detest him,’ she said; ‘a mean, close, discontented 
creature, who can see no pleasure in life except money-making. I 
hate the very sight of his pale pinched face, father, and the sound 
of his hard shrill voice. If I had to choose between the workhouse 
and marrying Stephen Whitelaw, I’d choose the workhouse; yes, 
and scrub, and wash, and drudge, and toil there all my days, rather 
than be mistress of Wyncomb Farm.’ 
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‘ Well, upon my word,’ exclaimed the father, taking the pipe from 
his mouth, and staring aghast at his daughter i in a stupor of indignant 
surprise, ‘ you’re a pretty article; you’re a nice piece of goods for a 
man to bring up and waste his substance upon—a piece of goods 
that will turn round upon one and refuse a man who farms his own 
land. Mind, he hasn’t asked you yet, my lady; and never may, for 
aught I know.’ 

‘I hope he never will, father,’ Nelly answered quietly, unsubdued 
by this outburst of the bailiff’s. 

‘If he does, and you don’t snap at such a chance, you need 
never look for a sixpence from me; and you’d best make yourself 
scarce pretty soon into the bargain. I'll have no such trumpery 
about my house.’ 

‘ Very well, father; I daresay I can get my living somewhere 
else, without working much harder than I do here.’ 

This open opposition on the girl’s part made William Carley only 
the more obstinately bent upon that marriage, which seemed to him 
such a brilliant alliance, which opened up to him the prospect of a 
comfortable home for his old age, where he might repose after his 
labours, and live upon the fat of the land without toil or care. He 
had a considerable contempt for the owner of Wyncomb Farm, whom 
he thought a poor creature both as a man and a farmer; and he 
fancied that if his daughter married Stephen Whitelaw, he might 
become the actual master of that profitable estate. He could twist 
such a fellow as Stephen round his fingers, he told himself, when 
invested with the authority of a father-in-law. 

Mr. Whitelaw was a pale-faced little man of about five-and-forty 
years of age; a man who had remained a bachelor to the surprise 
of his neighbours, who fancied, perhaps, that the owner of a good 
house and a comfortable income was in a manner bound by his obli- 
gation to society to take to himself a partner with whom to share 
these advantages. He had remained unmarried, giving no damsel 
ground for complaint by any delusive attentions, and was supposed 
to have saved a good deal of money, and to be about the richest man 
in those parts, with the exception of the landed gentry. 

He was by no means an attractive person in this the prime of 
his manhood. He had a narrow mean-looking face, with sharp fea- 
tures, and a pale sickly complexion, which looked as if he had spent 
his life in some close London office rather than in the free sweet air 
of his native fields. His hair was of a reddish tint, very sleek and 
straight, and always combed with extreme precision upon each side 
of his narrow forehead; and he had scanty whiskers of the same 
unpopular hue, which he was in the habit of smoothing with a medi- 
tative air upon his sallow cheeks with the knobby fingers of his bony 
hand. He was of a rather nervous temperament, inclined to silence, 
like his big burly friend, William Carley, and had a i idles 
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doubtful way of expressing his opinion at all times. In spite of this 
humility of manner, however, he cherished a secret pride in his 
superior wealth, and was apt to remind his associates, upon occa- 
sion, that he could buy-up any one of them without feeling the 
investment. 

After having attained the discreet age of forty-five without being 
a victim to the tender passion, Mr. Whitelaw might reasonably have 
supposed himself exempt from the weakness so common to man- 
kind. But such self-gratulation, had he indulged in it, would have 
been premature; for after having been a visitor at the Grange, and 
boon-companion of the bailiff’s for some ten years, it slowly dawned 
upon him that Ellen Carley was a very pretty girl, and that he would 
have her for his wife, and no other. Her brisk off-hand manner had 
a kind of charm for his slow apathetic nature ; her rosy brunette face, 
with its bright black eyes and flashing teeth, seemed to him the per- 
fection of beauty. But he was not an impetuous lover. He took his 
time about the business, coming two or three times a week to smoke 
his pipe with William Carley, and paying Nelly some awkward blun- 
dering compliment now and then in his deliberate hesitating way. 
He had supreme confidence in his own position and his money, and 
was troubled by no doubt as to the ultimate success of his suit. It 
was true that Nelly treated him in by no means an encouraging man- 
ner—was, indeed, positively uncivil to him at times; but this he 
. supposed to be mere feminine coquetry ; and it enhanced the attrac- 
tions of the girl he designed to make his wife. As to her refusing 
him when the time came for his proposal, he could not for a moment 
imagine such a thing possible. It was not in the nature of any 
woman to refuse to be mistress of Wyncomb, and to drive her own 
whitechapel cart—a comfortable hooded vehicle of the wagonette 
species, which was popular in those parts. 

So Stephen Whitelaw took his time, contented to behold the 
object of his affection two or three evenings a week, and to gaze ad- 
miringly upon her beauty as he smoked his pipe in the snug little 
oak-wainscoted parlour at the Grange, while his passion grew day by 
day, until it did really become a very absorbing feeling, second only 
to his love of money and Wyncomb Farm. These dull sluggish 
natures are capable of deeper passions than the world gives them 
credit for; and are as slow to abandon an idea as they are to enter- 
tain it. 

It was Ellen Carley’s delight to tell Marian of her troubles, and 
to protest to this kind confidante again and again that no persuasion 
or threats of her father’s should ever induce her to marry Stephen 
Whitelaw—which resolution Mrs. Holbrook fully approved. There 
was a little gate opening from a broad green lane into one of the 
fields at the back of the Grange; and here sometimes of a summer 
evening they used to find Frank Randall, who had ridden his father’s 
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white pony all the way from Malsham for the sake of smoking his 
evening cigar on that particular spot. They used to find him seated 
there, smoking lazily, while the pony cropped the grass in the lane 
close at hand. He was always eager to do any little service for Mrs. 
Holbrook; to bring her books or anything else she wanted from 
Malsham—anything that might make an excuse for his coming again 
by appointment, and with the certainty of seeing Ellen Carley. It 
was only natural that Marian should be inclined to protect this simple 
love-affair, which offered her favourite a way of escape from the odious 
marriage that her father pressed upon her. The girl might have to 
endure poverty as Frank Randall’s wife; but that seemed a small 
thing in the eyes of Marian, compared with the horror of marrying 
that pale-faced mean-looking little man, whom she had seen once or 
twice sitting by the fire in the oak-parlour, with his small light-gray 
eyes fixed in a dull stare upon the bailiff’s daughter. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


JACOB NOWELL’S WILL. 


Art his usual hour, upon the evening after his arrival in London, 
Gilbert Fenton called at the silversmith’s shop in Queen-Anne’s-court. 
He found Jacob Nowell weaker than when he had seen him last, 
and with a strange old look, as if extreme age had come upon him 
suddenly. He had been compelled to call in a medical man, very 
much against his will; and this gentleman had told him that 
his condition was a critical one, and that it would be well for him 
to arrange his affairs quickly, and to hold himself prepared for the 
worst. 

He seemed to be slightly agitated when Gilbert told him that 
his granddaughter had been found. 

‘ Will she come to me, do you think ?’ he asked. 

‘I have no doubt that she will do so, directly she hears how ill 
you have been. She was very much pleased at the idea of seeing 
you, and only waited for her husband’s permission to come. But I 
don’t suppose she will wait for that when she knows of your illness. 
I shall write to her immediately.’ 

‘Do,’ Jacob Nowell said eagerly; ‘I want to see her before I 
die. You did not meet the husband, then, I suppose ?’ 

‘No; Mr. Holbrook was not there.’ 

He told Jacob Nowell all that it was possible for him to tell 
about his interview with Marian; and the old man seemed warmly 
interested in the subject. Death was very near him ; and the savings 
of the long dreary years during which his joyless life had been devoted 
to money-making must soon pass into other hands. He wanted to 
know something of the person who was to profit by his death; he 
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wanted to be sure that when he was gone some creature of his own 
flesh and blood would remember him kindly ; not for the sake of his 
money alone, but for something more than that. 

‘I shall make my will to-morrow,’ he said, before Gilbert left him. 
‘I don’t mind owning to you that I have something considerable to 
bequeath ; for I think I can trust you. And ifI should die before my 
grandchild comes to me, you will see that she has her rights, won’t 
you? You'll take care that she is not cheated by her husband, or 
by any one else ?” 

‘I shall hold it a sacred charge to protect her interests, so far 
as it is possible for me to do so.’ 

‘ That’s well. I shall make you one of the executors to my will, 
if you’ve no objection.’ 

‘No. The executorship will bring me into collision with Mr. 
Holbrook, no doubt; but I have resolved upon my line of conduct 
with regard to him ; and I am prepared for whatever may happen. 
My chief desire now is to be a real friend to your granddaughter ; 
for I believe she has need of friends.’ 

The will was drawn up next day by an attorney of by no means 
spotless reputation, who had often done business for Mr. Nowell in 
the past, and who may have known a good deal about the origin of 
some of the silver which found its way to the old silversmith’s stores. 
He was a gentleman frequently employed in the defence of those 
injured innocents who appear at the bar of the Old Bailey; and was 
not at all particular as to the merits of the cases he conducted. This 
gentleman embodied Mr. Nowell’s desires with reference to the dis- 
posal of his worldly goods in a very simple and straightforward man- 
ner. All that Jacob Nowell had to leave was left to his granddaugh- 
ter, Marian Holbrook, for her own separate use and maintenance, 
independent of any husband whatsoever. 

This was clear enough. It was only when there came the ques- 
tion, which a lawyer puts with such deadly calmness, as to what was 
to be done with the money in the event of Marian Holbrook’s dying 
intestate, that any perplexity arose. 

‘ Of course, if she has children, you'd like the money to go to 
them,’ said Mr. Medler the attorney ; ‘ that’s clear enough, and had 
better be set out in your will. But suppose she should have no 
children, you’d scarcely like all you leave to go to her husband, who 
is quite a stranger to you, and who may be a scoundrel for aught 
you know.’ 

‘No; I certainly shouldn’t much care about enriching this Hol- 
brook.’ 

‘ Of course not ; to say nothing of the danger there would be in 
giving him so strong an interest in his wife’s death. Not but what 
I daresay he’ll contrive to squander the greater part of the money 
during her lifetime. Is it all in hard cash ?’ 
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‘No; there is some house-property at Islington, which pays a 
high interest.’ 

‘ Then we might tie that up, so as to prevent the sale of the 
houses, giving Mrs. Holbrook only the income. It is essential to 
provide against possible villany or extravagance on the part of the 
husband. Women are so weak and helpless in these matters. And 
in the event of your granddaughter dying without children, wouldn’t 
you rather let the estate go to your son ?’ 

‘To him !’ exclaimed Jacob Nowell. ‘I have sworn that I would 
not leave him sixpence.’ 

‘ That’s a kind of oath which no man ever considers himself 
bound to keep,’ said the lawyer in his most insinuating tone. ‘ Re- 
member, it’s only a remote contingency. The chances are that your 
granddaughter will have a family to inherit this property, and that 
she will survive her father. And then, if we give her power to make 
a will, of course it’s pretty certain that she’ll leave everything to this 
husband of hers. But I don’t think we ought to do that, Mr. Nowell. 
I think it would be a far wiser arrangement to give this young lady 
only a life-interest in the property. That makes the husband a loser 
by her death, instead of a possible gainer to a large amount. And 
I consider that your son’s name has a right to come in here.’ 

‘I cannot acknowledge that he has any such right. His extra- 
vagance almost ruined me when he was a young man; and his 
ingratitude would have broken my heart, if I had been weak enough 
to suffer myself to be crushed by it.’ 

‘ Time works changes amongst the worst of us, Mr. Nowell. I 
daresay your son has improved his habits in all these years, and is 
heartily sorry for the errors of his youth.’ 

‘ Have you seen him, Medler ?’ the old man asked quickly. 

‘Seen your son lately? No; indeed, my dear sir, I had no 
notion that he was in England.’ 

The fact is, that Percival Nowell had called upon Mr. Medler 
more than once since his arrival in London; and had discussed with 
that gentleman the chances of his father’s having made, or not made, 
a will, and the possibility of the old man’s being so far reconciled to 
him as to make a will in his favour. Percival Nowell had gone 
farther than this, and had promised the attorney a handsome per- 
centage upon anything that his father might be induced to leave him 
by Mr. Medler’s influence. 

The discussion lasted for a long time; Mr. Medler pushing on 
stage by stage, in the favour of his secret client, anxious to see 
whether Jacob Nowell might not be persuaded to allow his son’s 
name to take the place of his granddaughter, whom he had never 
seen, and who was really no more than a stranger to him, the attor- 
ney took care to remind him. But on this point the old man was 
immovable. He would leave his money to Marian, and to no one 
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else. He had no desire that his son should ever profit by the labours 
and deprivations of all those joyless years in which his fortune had 
been scraped together. It was only as the choice of the lesser evil 
that he would consent to Percival’s inheriting the property from his 
daughter, rather than that it should fall into the hands of Mr. Hol- 
brook. The lawyer had hard work before he could bring his client 
to this point; but he did at last succeed in doing so, and Percival 
Nowell’s name was written in the will. 

‘I don’t suppose Nowell will thank me much for what I’ve done, 
though I’ve had difficulty enough in doing it,’ Mr. Medler said to 
himself, as he walked slowly homewards after this prolonged confer- 
ence in Queen-Anne’s-court. ‘For of course the chances are ten to 
one against his surviving his daughter. Still these young women 
sometimes go off the hooks in an unexpected way, and he may come 
into the money.’ 

There was only one satisfaction for the attorney, and that lay in 
the fact that this long laborious interview had been all in the way 
of business, and could be charged for accordingly : ‘ To attending at 
your own house with relation to drawing-up the rough draft of your 
will, and consultation of two hours and a half thereupon ;’ and so 
on. The will was to be executed next day; and Mr. Medler was to 
take his clerk with him to Queen-Anne’s-court, to act as one of the 
witnesses. He had obtained one other triumph in the course of 
the discussion, which was the insertion of his own name as exe- 
cutor in place of Gilbert Fenton, against whom he raised so many 
specious arguments as to shake the old man’s faith in Marian’s 
jilted lover. 

Percival Nowell dropped-in upon his father that night, and 
smoked his cigar in the dingy little parlour, which was so crowded 
with divers kinds of merchandise as to be scarcely habitable. The 
old man’s son came here almost every evening, and behaved alto- 
gether in a very dutiful way. Jacob Nowell seemed to tolerate 
rather than to invite his visits, and the adventurer tried in vain to 
get at the real feelings underlying that emotionless manner. 

‘I think I might work round the governor if I had time,’ this 
dutiful son said to himself, as he reflected upon the aspect of affairs 
in Queen-Anne’s-court ; ‘ but I fancy the old chap has taken his 
ticket for the next world—booked through—per express train, and 
the chances are that he’ll keep his word and not leave me sixpence. 
Rather hard lines that, after my taking the trouble to come over 
here and hunt him up.’ 

There was one fact that Mr. Nowell the younger seemed in- 
clined to ignore in the course of these reflections; and that was the 
fact that he had not left America until he had completely used-up 
that country as a field for commercial enterprise, and had indeed 
made his name so far notorious in connection with numerous shady 
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transactions as to leave no course open to him except a speedy de- 
parture. Since his coming to England he had lived entirely on 
eredit ; and beyond the fine clothes he wore and the contents of his 
two portmanteaus, he possessed nothing in the world. It was quite 
true that he had done very well in New York; but his well-being 
had been secured at the cost of other people; and after having started 
some half-dozen speculations, and living extravagantly upon the funds 
of his victims, he was now as poor as he had been when he left Bel- 
gium for America, the commission-agent of a house in the iron trade. 
In this position he might have prospered in a moderate way, and 
might have profited by the expensive education which had given him 
nothing but showy agreeable manners, had he been capable of steadi- 
ness andindustry. But of these virtues he was utterly deficient, pos- 
sessing instead a genius for that kind of swindling which keeps just 
upon the safe side of felony. He had lived pleasantly enough, for 
many years, by the exercise of this agreeable talent ; so pleasantly 
indeed that he had troubled himself very little about his chances of 
inheriting his father’s savings. It was only when he had exhausted 
all expedients for making money on ‘the other side,’ that he turned 
his thoughts in the direction of Queen-Anne’s-court, and began to 
speculate upon the probability of Jacob Nowell’s good graces being 
worth the trouble of cultivation. The prospectuses which he had 
shown his father were mere waste paper, the useless surplus station- 
ery remaining from a scheme that had failed to enlist the sympathies 
of a Transatlantic public. But he fancied that his only chance with 
the old man lay in an assumption of prosperity; so he carried mat- 
ters with a high hand throughout the business, and swaggered in 
the little dusky parlour behind the shop just as he had swaggered 
on New-York Broadway or at Delmonico’s in the heyday of his 
commercial success. 

He called at Mr. Medler’s office the day after Jacob Nowell’s 
will had been executed, having had no hint of the fact from his 
father. The solicitor told him what had been done, and how the 
most strenuous efforts on his part had only resulted in the insertion 
of Percival’s name after that of his daughter. 

Whatever indignation Mr. Nowell may have felt at the fact that 
his daughter had been preferred before him, he contrived to keep 
hidden in his own mind. The lawyer was surprised at the quiet 
gravity with which he received the intelligence. He listened to Mr. 
Medler’s statement of the case with the calmest air of deliberation, 
seemed indeed to be thinking so deeply that it was as if his thoughts 
had wandered away from the subject in hand to some theme which 
allowed of more profound speculation. 

‘And if she should die childless, I should get everything ?’ he 
said at last, waking-up suddenly from that state of abstraction, and 
turning his thoughtful face upon the lawyer. 
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‘ Everything.’ 

‘ Have you any notion what the property is worth ?’ 

‘Not an exact notion. Your father gave me a rough list of 
the sums in the funds—invested at different times and in different 
directions. Altogether I should fancy the income will be something 
handsome—between two and three thousand a year perhaps. Strange, 
isn’t it, for a man with all that money to have lived such a life as 
your father’s ?’ 

‘Strange indeed,’ Percival Nowell cried with a sneer. ‘And 
my daughter will step into two or three thousand a year,’ he went 
on; ‘ very pleasant for her, and for her husband into the bargain. 
Of course I’m not going to say that I wouldn’t rather have had the 
money myself. You'd scarcely swallow that, as a man of the world, 
you see, Medler. But the girl is my only child, and though cir- 
cumstances have divided us for the greater part of our lives, blood 
is thicker than water ; and in short, since there was no getting the 
governor to do the right thing, and leave this money to me, it’s the 
next best thing that he should leave it to Marian.’ 

‘To say nothing of the possibility of her dying without children, 
and your coming into the property, after all,’ said Mr. Medler, won- 
dering a little at Mr. Nowell’s philosophical manner of looking at 
the question. 

' € Sir,’ exclaimed Percival indignantly, ‘do you imagine me capa- 
ble of speculating upon the untimely death of my only child ?’ 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. In the course 
of his varied experience he had found men and women capable of 
very queer things when their pecuniary interests were at stake; and 
he had not a most exalted opinion of Mr. Nowell’s virtue, he knew 
too many secrets connected with his early career. 

‘Remember, if ever by any strange chance you should come 
into this property, you have me to thank for getting your name into 
the will, and for giving your daughter only a life-interest. She 
would have had every penny left to her without reserve, if I hadn’t 
fought for your interests as hard as ever I fought for anything in the 
whole course of my professional career.’ 

‘ You’re a good fellow, Medler; and if ever fortune should favour 
me, which hardly seems on the cards, I sha’n’t forget what I pro- 
mised you the other day. I daresay you did the best you could for 
me, though it doesn’t amount to much when it’s done.’ 

Long after Percival Nowell had left him, Mr. Medler sat idle 
at his desk meditating upon his interview with that gentleman. 

‘I can’t half understand his coolness,’ he said to himself; ‘I 
expected him to be as savage as a bear when he found that the old 
man had left him nothing. I thought I should hear nothing but 
execrations and blasphemies; for I think I know my gentleman 
pretty well of old, and that he’s not a person to take a disappoint- 
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ment of this kind very sweetly. There must be something under 
that quiet manner of his. Perhaps he knows more about his 
daughter than he cares to let out; knows that she is sickly, and 
that he stands a good chance of surviving her.’ 

There was indeed a lurking desperation under Percival Nowell’s 
airy manner, of which the people amongst whom he lived had no 
suspicion. Unless some sudden turn in the wheel of fortune should 
change the aspect of affairs for him very soon, ruin, most com- 
plete and utter, was inevitable. A man cannot go on very long 
without money; and in order to pay his hotel-bill, Mr. Nowell had 
been obliged to raise funds from an accommodating gentleman with 
whom he had done business in years gone by, and who was very 
familiar with his own and his father’s autograph. The bill upon 
which this gentleman advanced the money in question bore the name 
of Jacob Nowell, and was drawn at three months. Percival had 
persuaded himself that before the three months were out, his father 
would be in his grave, and his executors would scarcely be in a 
position to dispute the genuineness of the signature. Inthe mean 
time the money thus obtained enabled him to float on. He paid his 
hotel-bill, and removed to lodgings in one of the narrow streets to 
the north-east of Tottenham-court-road; an obscure lodging enough, 
where he had a couple of comfortable rooms on the first-floor, and 
where his going-out and coming-in attracted little notice. Here, 
as at the hotel, he chose to assume the name of Norton instead 
of his legitimate cognomen. 


CuHapter XIX. 
GILBERT ASKS A QUESTION. 


GitBeRT Fenton called at John Saltram’s chambers within a 
day or two of his return from Hampshire. He had a strange, almost 
feverish, eagerness to see his old friend again; a sense of having 
wronged him for that one brief moment of thought in which the 
possibility of his guilt had flashed across his mind; and with this 
feeling there was mingled a suspicion that John Saltram had not 
acted quite fairly to him; that he had kept back knowledge which 
must have come to him as an intimate ally of Sir David Forster. 

He found Mr. Saltram at home in the familiar untidy room, 
with the old chaos of books and papers about him.~ He looked tired 
and ill, and rose to greet his visitor with a weary air, as if nothing 
in the world possessed much interest for him nowadays. 

‘ Why, John, you are as pallid as a ghost !’ Gilbert exclaimed, 
grasping the hand extended to him, and thinking of that one moment 
in which he had fancied he was never to touch that hand again. 
‘You have been at the old work, I suppose—over-doing it, as usual!’ 

‘No, I have been working very little for these last few days. 
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The truth is, I have not been able to work. The divine afflatus 
wouldn’t come down upon me. There are times when a man’s brain 
seems to be made of melted butter. Mine has been like that for 
the last week or so.’ 

‘I thought you were going back to your fishing village near 
Oxford.’ 

‘No; I was not in spirits for that. I have dined two or three 
times in Cavendish-square, and have been made much of, and have 
contrived to forget my troubles for a few hours.’ 

‘ You talk of your troubles as if you were very heavily burdened ; 
and yet, for the life of me, I cannot see what you have to complain 
of,’ Gilbert said wonderingly. 

‘Of course not. That is always the case with one’s friends— 
even the best of them. It’s only the man who wears the shoe that 
knows why it pinches and galls him. But what have you been doing 
since I saw you last ?’ 

‘I have been in Hampshire.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said John Saltram, looking him full in the face. ‘And 
what took you into that quarter of the world ?’ 

‘I thought you took more interest in my affairs than to have to 
ask that question. I went to look for Marian Holbrook,—and I found 
her.’ 

‘Poor old fellow!’ Mr. Saltram said gently. ‘ And was there 
any satisfaction for you in the meeting ?’ 

‘Yes, and no. There was @ kind of mournful pleasure in see- 
ing the dear face once more.’ 

‘She must have been surprised to see you.’ 

‘ She was, no doubt, surprised—unpleasantly, perhaps ; but she 
received me very kindly, and was perfectly frank upon every subject 
except her husband. She would tell me nothing about him—neither 
his position in the world, nor his profession, if he has one, as I 
suppose he has. She owned he was not rich, and that is about all 
she said of him. Poor girl, I do not think she is happy!’ 

‘ What ground have you for such an idea ?’ 

‘ Her face, which told me a great deal more than her words. 
Her beauty is very much faded since the summer evening when I 
first saw her in Lidford Church. She seems to lead a lonely life 
in the old farmhouse to which her husband brought her immediately 
after their marriage—a life which few women would care to lead. 
And now, John, I want to know how it is you have kept back the 
truth from me in this matter; that you have treated me with a re- 
serve which I had no right to expect from a friend.’ 

‘ What have I kept from you ?’ 

‘ Your knowledge of this man Holbrook.’ 

‘ What makes you suppose that I have any knowledge of him ?’ 

‘ The fact that he is a friend of Sir David Forster's. The house 
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in which I found Marian belongs to Sir David, and was lent by him 
to Mr. Holbrook.’ 

‘I do not know every friend of Forster’s. He is a man who 
picks up his acquaintance in the highways and byways, and drops 
them when he is tired of them.’ 

‘ Will you tell me, on your honour, that you know nothing of 
this Mr. Holbrook ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

Gilbert Fenton gave a weary sigh, and then seated himself 
silently opposite Mr. Saltram. He could not afford to doubt this 
friend of his. The whole fabric of his life must have dropped to 
pieces if John Saltram had played him false. His single venture as 
a lover having ended in shipwreck, he seemed to have nothing left 
him but friendship; and that kind of hero-worship which had made 
his friend always appear to him something better than he really 
was, had grown stronger with him since Marian’s desertion. 

_*O Jack,’ he said presently, ‘I could bear anything in this 
world better than the notion that you could betray me—that you 
could break faith with me for the sake of another man.’ 

‘I am not likely to do that. There is no man upon this earth 
I care for very much except you. I am not a man prone to friend- 
ship. In fact, I am a selfish worthless fellow at the best, Gilbert, 
and hardly merit your serious consideration. It would be wiser of 
you to think of me as I really am, and to think very little of me.’ 

‘You did not show yourself remarkably selfish when you nursed 
me through that fever, at the hazard of your own life.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! that was nothing. I could not have done less in the 
position in which we two were. Such sacrifices as those count for 
very little. It is when a man’s own happiness is in the scale that 
the black spot shows itself. I tell you, Gilbert, I am not worth 
your friendship. It would be better for you to go your own way, and 
have nothing more to do with me.’ 

Mr. Saltram had said this kind of thing very often in the past, 
so that the words had no especial significance to Gilbert. He only 
thought that his friend was in one of those gloomy moods which 
were common to him at times. 

‘I could not do without your friendship, Jack,’ he said. ‘ Re- 
member how barren the world is to me now. I have nothing left 
but that.’ 

‘A poor substitute for better things, Gilbert. I am never likely 
to be much good to you or to myself. By the way, have you seen 
anything lately of that old man you told me about—Miss Nowell’s 
grandfather ?’ 

‘I saw him the other night. He is very ill—dying, I believe. 
I have written to Marian to tell her that if she does not come very 
quickly to see him, there is a chance of her not finding him alive.’ 
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‘ And she will come, of course.’ 

‘I suppose so. She talked of waiting for her husband’s con- 
sent; but she will scarcely do that when she knows her grandfather’s 
precarious state. I shall go to Queen-Anne’s-court after I leave 
you, to ascertain if there has been any letter from her to announce 
her coming. She is a complete stranger in London, and may be 
embarrassed if she arrives at the station alone. But I should ima- 
gine her husband would meet her there, supposing him to be in 
town.’ 

Mr. Fenton stayed with his friend about an hour after this ; but 
John Saltram was not in a communicative mood to-night, and the 
talk lagged wearily. It was almost a relief to Gilbert when they 
had bidden each other good-night, and he was out in the noisy streets 
once more, making his way towards Queen-Anne’s-court. 





AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


BY LADY ALICE HAY 


EIGHTY-NINE years ago a wedding-party assembled in the chapel of 
the ducal palace at Brunswick. It was a royal wedding—a scene 
of much splendour and still more rejoicing, with no lack of outward 
show and true hearty feeling. 

There was much to interest the spectators in the bride and bride- 
groom. They were both young, handsome, accomplished ; the world 
lay before them with a fair promise of honour and prosperity, with 
no cloud to dim their horizon, no evil omen to shadow their future. 
But if the veil which mercifully concealed that future had been for 
one moment uplifted, it would have revealed a dark and terrible fate 
in store for the young girl whose life had hitherto seemed so bright 
and untroubled. Before many years had elapsed, that beautiful bride 
was destined to perish in a foreign land, far from her husband, her 
children, and her family, under circumstances of peculiar horror. 
The mystery that shrouds the fate of Augusta of Brunswick has never 
been explained, and her very name is now almost forgotten. 

The first-born child of the gallant warrior, Duke of Brunswick, 
who had wooed and won the hand of an English princess, Augusta, 
daughter of Frederick Prince of Wales, and sister of George III. 
—the Princess Augusta was only in her sixteenth year at the time 
of her marriage to Frederick William, Prince of Wirtemberg. She 
was beautiful, accomplished, gifted with warm affections, a generous 
heart, and peculiarly graceful and winning manners. The Duke of 
Brunswick was tenderly attached to his fair child, and it is said that 
he suffered deeply on parting with her. The marriage appears to 
have been dictated by political expediency rather than personal feel- 
ing; but for a time the young couple were not unhappy. The Prince 
was an attentive, a kind, if not a tender, husband, and the reputa- 
tion of his beautiful consort had not yet been attacked by scandal. 

In 1784 Frederick of Wurtemberg (who, although nephew and 
heir to the reigning duke of that small domain, was at present pos- 
sessed of a very limited patrimony) entered the Russian military 
service, and quitting Germany, took up his residence at St. Peters- 
burg. He was accompanied by his wife and children. This ill- 
advised step, which brought about the most fatal results, was un- 
dertaken against the wish of the Duke of Brunswick, who naturally 
dreaded and disliked the idea of his daughter being placed in so try- 
ing and dangerous a position. The Russian court was notorious, 
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even in those very easy-going days, for its inherent and unblushing 
licentiousness, and the favour and friendship which Catherine IT. 
extended to the Princess was fraught with peril to a young, hand- 
some, and inexperienced woman. At this distance of time it is im- 
possible to decide as to the guilt or innocence of this unfortunate 
Princess, the more so as. scarcely any reliable information can be 
obtained on this point. It is said by some writers that she occa- 
sioned the deepest shame and disgrace to her husband and her 
family ; whilst others declare that, though imprudent and thought- 
less, she nevertheless remained innocent at heart. However this 
may be, it is certain that the Prince treated his wife at this time 
with indifference, if not neglect, and that serious differences had 
arisen between them. At length the Duke of Brunswick wrote to 
his son-in-law, advising him to leave Russia without delay, and to 
rescue his consort from an atmosphere of so much danger. Frederick 
at once acted on this advice, and, relinquishing his appointment, 
prepared to quit Russia; but the Princess refused peremptorily to 
accompany him. She declared her intention of remaining at St. 
Petersburg under the protection of the Empress; and finding all re- 
monstrance unavailing, Frederick was compelled to leave, followed 
only by his children. 

. A year elapsed, and then the news reached the Duke of Bruns- 
wick that his daughter had died suddenly. No details were given, 
no dates ; nothing but the dry, curt, official announcement. Heart- 
broken by the tidings, the Duke wrote at once to Catherine, desiring 
to have some farther information on the subject, and also requesting 
that the body of the ill-fated Princess might be given up to him ; 
but no answer was ever vouchsafed to this letter. The imperial 
autocrat of all the Russias could afford to turn a deaf ear to the 
threats and entreaties of a petty prince; whilst one more deed of 
treachery and bloodshed would not trouble the conscience of the 
woman who had planned and instigated the murder of her unfor- 
tunate husband. 

It appears that, for a short time, the Princess of Wurtemberg 
shone at court as one of Catherine’s chief favourites, flattered, ad- 
mired, and triumphant; but suddenly she was arrested one night, 
separated from her German attendants, and transported to the castle 
of Lhode, situate about two hundred miles from St. Petersburg. 
From that time Augusta of Brunswick was never seen alive ; but the 
manner of her death remains a profound mystery. A few months 
later, it was announced that the Princess of Wurtemberg had died 
from the breaking of a blood-vessel, but no farther details were given, 
and no inconvenient questions asked. 

It has been said that jealousy of the Princess’s superior beauty 
and youth aroused the enmity of Catherine II., and that she adopted 
this plan to rid herself of a dangerous rival. But the motive of 
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this dark tragedy remains a matter for speculation, and no clue to 
the real fate of Augusta of Brunswick has ever been obtained. Ten 
years rolled away, and Frederick of Wurtemberg again sought a 
bride to share his fortunes. 

This time he chose an English Princess, and, strange to say, 
the cousin-german of his first wife— Charlotte Augusta Matilda, 
eldest daughter of George III. It is well known that the King re- 
fused to sanction this alliance, until he received from the lips of his 
future son-in-law an explicit denial of his being in any way cognisant 
of the murder of his unhappy wife. The interview was strictly pri- 
vate, but the King declared subsequently that the result was satis- 
factory, and the marriage took place in 1797 at the chapel royal, 
St. James’s. But it has been said that the consent was not cor- 
dially given, and it was noticed that Frederick of Wurtemberg never 
revisited England. 

Augusta of Brunswick was only in her twenty-fourth year at the 
time of her mysterious death. A few years later her family were 
overwhelmed by disaster and adversity, not one member escaping. 

Her father perished at the battle of Jena, despoiled of his here- 
ditary possessions ; her mother died in exile and poverty ; her bro- 
ther, ‘ Brunswick’s fated chieftain,’ was killed at Waterloo; whilst 
the shame and degradation that clouded the life of her only sister, 
Queen Caroline, is still fresh, and but too well remembered. 

Of the two children borne by Augusta of Brunswick, the eldest, 
a son, succeeded his father as King of Wurtemberg, and died re- 
cently ; whilst the daughter Catherine, who inherited her unhappy 
mother’s beauty and amiability, became the wife of Jerome Buona- 
parte, King of Westphalia. Renowned for her conjugal virtues, this 
excellent princess died before she attained middle age, leaving one 
son, the Prince Napoleon Buonaparte, and a daughter, the Princess 
Mathilde Demidoff. 





TO JULIA SWINGING 


Wuat gleams of white are those—now swift, now slow— 
Among the avenue’s cool shadows yonder ? 
A cloud of butterflies, that to and fro 
Delight to wander ? 


The interweaving boughs are thick with leaves, 
Whose screen all closer observation fences ; 
And every fleeting glimpse the more deceives 
My puzzled senses. 


Is it some rare bird flitting through the trees— 
An angel o’er the earth its bright course winging— 
A merry fay? ’Tis all, yet none of these : 
Tis Julia swinging ! 
O, sweet coquette! the swing’s a fitting type 
Of those coy arts and wanton wiles that won me ; 
For now you fly to me, in beauty ripe, 
And now you shun me. 


Ah, why thus torture me with fleeting charms, 
That set my heart tumultuously beating— 
Advancing thus almost into my arms, 
And then retreating ? 


You seem to rush to me—O maddening bliss !— 
As if to mingle into one our two souls ; 
And after all but offer me to kiss 
Your tiny shoe-soles. 


Now flinging all your beauty at me, now 
Withdrawing it as quickly, you but fool me ; 
Just as your white robe, fluttering, fans my brow, 
But doesn’t cool me. 


Of earth am I, alas, and you’re of sky ; 
I feel it while you fly so far above me. 
When I so lowly am, and you're so high, 
How can you love me? 


But, after all, where is your need of swings ? 
First give me that white rosebud as a relic, 
And then renounce the cheat, reveal your wings, 
And be angelic! 
TOM HOOD. 











THE PORTRAIT OF MR. PICKWICK 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


On the second Saturday in July 1870 there were sold at Christie’s 
rooms in King-street a number of choice pictures, and a quantity 
of china and miscellaneous nicknacks, which had been the property 
of CuarLEes Dickens, and had adorned the houses which the great 
English writer successively occupied in Devonshire-terrace, in Tavi- 
stock-square, and at Gadshill. Some of these objects even might 
have come from his still earlier residence in Doughty-street. Among 
the miscellanea, and the last items in the catalogue, were a set of 
ladles in silver-gilt, the stems ornamented with little figures, beauti- 
fully modelled, of the principal characters in the chief comic epic of 
our age—The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club. These 
curious travesties of the ‘ Apostle Spoons,’ with which you meet in 
cabinets of medieval art, had been a gift to the successful young 
author from his publishers, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, at the ter- 
mination of the work by which they made so much nioney, and he 
such an immensity of fame. The prices brought on the 9th of July 
by’the sale of these droll trifles were enormous; and, in the result 
of the respective biddings, curiously marked the delicate gradations 
of affection and admiration in which the public held the various per- 
sonages of the Pickwickian epopoa as effigied on the ladles. Thus, 
the immortal Mr. Pickwick himself bore away, as in duty bound, the 
bell. He was knocked down at the prodigious price of sixty-nine 
pounds to a perfervid Scotch gentleman, who had only barely missed 
acquiring, with a bid of one hundred and fifteen guineas, a stuffed 
raven in a glass case, which was supposed to be the original ‘ Grip’ 
celebrated in Barnaby Rudge. The bird (which intrinsically, per- 
haps, was worth about three-and-sixpence) brought a hundred and 
twenty guineas; just five guineas more than the perfervid Scotch 
gentleman’s desperate maximum. Sam Weller was next in favour ; 
he produced sixty-four pounds. Next in rank was the elder Mr. 
Weller, who was finally appraised at fifty-one pounds; the Fat Boy 
and Mr. Alfred Jingle paired at thirty pounds a-piece; while the 
comparatively uninteresting Mr. Winkle brought only twenty-three 
pounds. The principles of poetic justice were surely fully vindicated 
in this oddest of auctions. Let me imagine a parallel, and assume 
that such a set of ladles had been presented by some platersque 
patron to Don Miguel de Cervantes of Saavedra, and had been sold, 
Szconp Series, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XII. M 
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after his death, in the Plaza Mayor, the chosen haunt of the Spanish 
pregoneros de almoneda. I am afraid that, in reality, the poor fel- 
low’s goods and chattels would not have fetched a dozen ducats ; 
but the assumption will serve. How much would the ‘ Don Quixote’ 
ladle have brought ? Say a thousand doubloons. How much Sancho 
Panca? Say eight hundred. And the Curate? Well, two. And 
the Barber? Not more than one, perchance; while so much as 
two hundred and fifty might have been given for dear meek Doro- 
thea, and fifty for that most unsatisfactory heroine, the Sefiorita 
Dulcinea del Toboso, whom I look upon as the ‘ Miss Harris’ of 
fiction ; for may not Mrs. Gamp’s friend have had a daughter who 
nearly brought her gray hairs with sorrow to the grave by rampaging 
about the Ventra de Cardenas on the back of a donkey, and ‘ carry- 
ing on’ with a landed proprietor in La Mancha, who was quite the 
gentleman, but not quite in his right mind ? 

Wishing the perfervid Scotch gentleman all joy of his purchase, 
and hoping that he might never be forced to ascertain the hypothe- 
catory or ‘ Attenborough’ value of his spoon, I came home, and spent 
my Saturday night in re-reading Pickwick through. Yes, he was 
the English Don Quixote; and the inartistic but thoroughly human 
change which comes over his character as the story progresses is 
wonderfully analogous to the mutation of the Don in Cervantes’ 
novel. That novel is professedly and avowedly a burlesque, and 
its intent is to turn the romances of chivalry into ridicule. The 
novelist designedly surrounds the sham knight with sordid and humi- 
liating accessories. He mounts him on a sorry screw fit only for 
the knacker’s yard. As a squire he gives him an ignorant peasant, 
reeking of garlic and bestriding a jackass. The adventures into 
which he leads the errant pair are of a nature to make us ridicule 
and despise them. Don Quixote tilts at windmills, defies wild-beast 
showmen, strives to rescue galley-slaves, makes love to unkempt 
wenches with bare feet, and is disgracefully hoodwinked by the Duke 
and Duchess. Sancho shares the misadventures of his master, and 
is tossed in blankets, kicked, cuffed, and made a fool of to the end 
of the chapter. Yet with the development of the story a surprising 
alteration takes place in both characters. We dare to laugh at the 
Don ; we dare to contemn Sancho. The knight becomes.a courte- 
ous, single-minded, self-denying gentleman ; and in nobility of heart 
and spirit he takes very high rank indeed above the Duke and Duchess, 
who amuse themselves by hoaxing him. The squire undergoes an 
analogous transformation. He becomes as faithful as Achates, as 
prudent as Ulysses, as wise as Nestor. He is honest and sage and 
true; and when at last the Don dies, we weep; and when we think 
of honest Sancho, we say, ‘God bless him!’ The secret of all this 
is, that Humanity triumphed over Cervantes’ burlesque. The man 
was stronger than the caricaturist. He grew to love the imaginary 
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personages he created, and he ended by making his readers love 
them too. A precisely similar metamorphosis of character is per- 
ceptible in Pickwick. The hero is, in the opening chapter, little 
better than a fatuous old idiot, perpetually thrusting his nose into 
affairs which do not concern him ; incessantly starting on the wildest 
of wild-goose chases ; the butt of every wag; the easy dupe of every 
swindler. Jingle cheats him, Job Trotter laughs at him, Mrs. Bar- 
dell bubbles him, Dodson and Fogg play at battledore and shuttle- 
cock with him, a schoolmistress locks him in a cupboard, he has 
scarcely strength of mind enough to resist the extortion of an im- 
pudent cabman. As to Sam Weller, when we are first introduced 
to him he is simply a low blackguard, and next door to what, in the 
present era, would be termed a ‘rough.’ He confesses that his 
early knowledge of the world has been gained—after he was turned 
out of doors by his father—by roaming about the streets and sleep- 
ing in the dry arches of Waterloo-bridge, or on the ‘ twopenny rope’ 
in low lodging-houses. This is not even true to burlesque art, for 
the son of a well-to-do stage-coachman and licensed victualler should 
not have been reduced to such shifts. But, as the story progresses, 
all this changes. The doddering, prying, pottering old simpleton 
Pickwick grows to be a philanthropist of the kindest and noblest 
heart, the widest and tenderest sympathies. He is discriminating 
in his goodness, he is delicate in his benevolence. He is every inch 
a gentleman. Thus it is also with Sam Weller. The waif and stray 
of the London slums, the grimy drudge of the innyard in the Borough, 
develops into a servitor heroically devoted to his master, and capable 
—witness his voluntary incarceration in the Fleet, and his refusal 
to wed the pretty housemaid when his master is anxious to make 
him happy—of the noblest acts of self-sacrifice. It is the story of 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panga over again; but with this single 
exception : Cervantes was bound by no bond. He was independent 
from the beginning as to the conduct of his fable and the moulding 
of his characters’ idiosyncrasies. Charles Dickens, on the con- 
trary, began Pickwick in some kind of leading-strings. In the out- 
set he was only engaged as a clever young man who could ‘ write to 
cuts’—that is to say, who could furnish some amusing literary mat- 
ter to accompany the etchings of Mr. Seymour. The artist was a 
caricaturist pure and simple. He had invented a diverting but im- 
possible monster—the Cockney sportsman—a creature that never 
did and never could exist; and the machinery of the Club served 
only at first as a means of entangling a number of Cockney sportsmen 
in ludicrous adventures. Mr. Winkle was to be the real hero of Sey- 
mour’s Cockney romance; and on him and the dolt Tupman, and 
the mere ass Snodgrass, the artist evidently meant to fasten all the 
comic mischances he could conceive. 

The trammels which, in the early numbers of Pickwick, encom- 
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passed the author, are manifest in the etching of the sportsman with 
hig preternaturally wise dog, to elucidate which Dickens has been 
fain to paraphrase one of Jesse’s ‘ anecdotes.’ The cut, in fine 

done, and had to be written to. But no sooner had death removed 
poor Seymour, than the wielder of the pen shook himself free, at 
once and for ever, from the controlling influence of the pencil. The 
draughtsman was to be henceforth not his master, but his slave ; 
and his early divorce from George Cruikshank (who only illustrated 
two of his works) may have been due to a half-unconscious impatience 
on his part of collaboration with another man of original genius (for 
George was undoubtedly, according to his lights, a creator); and 
Fagin, Bill Sikes, and Nancy had about them, pictorially, so strong 
a stamp of originality, that they had, to a certain extent, to be 
‘written up to.’ In the good old days of folios and quartos, a harm- 
Jess, nay, sometimes useful creature, called a scholiast, was permit- 
ted to encompass a great author’s text with notes, commentaries, 
glosses, and marginalia. Sometimes these addenda fulfilled only 
the questionable purpose attained by an iron pot when it is tied 
to a dog’s tail; but in many cases they really served to elucidate 
the author’s meaning, to strengthen his arguments, and to draw 
attention to his beauties. The name of the scholiasts on Homer, 
Dante, Horace, Milton, Shakespeare, Dryden, and Pope, are le- 
gion; nay, there are even variorum editions of Boswell’s Johnson, 
and amply annotated issues of Pepys’ Diary. It is a hundred years 
too soon, perhaps, for the scholiast on Dickens, in a literary sense, 
to make his appearance on the stage; and no gloss is yet needed to 
make us understand all the niceties of Sam Weller’s slang, of his 
father’s witticisms, or of Mr. Stiggins’s cant. Yet in the interests 
of the study of the history of civilisation, it is well worth the while 
of the inquirer—leaving, for the nonce, the literary merits of the 
performance entirely on one side—to plod carefully through the 
pages of Pickwick, and mark the many and important changes which 
‘have taken place in our national manners since the book made its 
appearance, nearly five-and-thirty years ago. He who approached 
Vanity Fair in a similar spirit, and with an analogous intent, would 
lose his labour, or would be bitterly disappointed. The period in 
‘which the action of that drama of human life is laid ranges between 
1815 and 1829; but the manners depicted belong almost exclu- 
sively to the time in which the book really made its appearance, 
1845-6. In nearly the opening chapter Thackeray boldly threw 
overboard, in the etchings he himself appended to his text, every 
pretension of fidelity to the costumes of the epoch in which his per- 
sonages moved. He proved to demonstration—by a little vignette 
copied from some fashion-plate of 1815—that to depict men and 
women in the dresses they really wore during the Regency and the 
reign of George IV. would be so owtré, as to become offensive and 
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intolerable. Not avowedly, but still tacitly to completeness, he re- 
pudiated the manners, as he had repudiated the swallow-tails and 
short waists, of the Georgian era. His guardsmen, club-folk, flunkies, 
swindlers, toadies, school-girls, governesses, duchesses, and demi- 
reps, are all to their finger-tips of the Victorian age. These artistic 
solecisms are not existent in Pickwick. The author simply de- 
scribed that which he saw before him, literally, faithfully, and ex- 
actly; and he could have said with greater truth than Jean Jacques 
had on his side when he penned the epigraph to the Nouvelle Hé- 
loise, ‘J’ai vu les meeurs de mon temps, et j’ai publié ces lettres.’ 

There could not, perhaps, be a more striking example of that 
which I have advanced than in the allusions to drunkenness in Pick- 
wick, compared with that which we know to be the actual aspect of 
intemperance among us. We are a drunken people enough in 1870 > 
but it is undeniable that the ruinous and degrading vice in question 
has been, to a very great extent, banished from respectable and 
refined society ; while it is probable that among the chief causes 
of its decline in the higher classes have been the spread of the 
practice of cigar-smoking (which may seem a paradox, but is not 
one: a drunken man cannot enjoy. a cigar at all; and a sober one 
cannot appreciate any wine save thin claret while he is smoking) ; 
the universal use of soda-water and other aérated drinks; the sur- 
prising increase of foreign travel ; and the amelioration in the social 
position of women, who are now permitted to share in many of the 
recreations of men from which a generation since they were sense< 
lessly and brutally debarred. 

There are some intoxicated characters in most of Dickens’s 
novels; but Pickwick absolutely reeks with alcohol. Everybody 
gets drunk. The first club-night described is an orgie. The famous 
duel at Rochester arises from a violent debauch. Mr. Pickwick, his 
club-friends, Mr. Wardle, Mr. Stiggins, Mr. John Smauker and his 
fellow - flunkies, the stage-coachmen who rally round the elder Mr. 
Weller,—are all represented at various times in a state of more or 
less violent or stupid intoxication. Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr. Ber 
Allen are in a chronic state of delirium tremens, and all their asso- 
ciates of the medical-student class get as drunk as they. The two 
ghost-stories in the book are both connected with inebriety. Sam 
Weller and his father drink deeply, but are only saved from mak- 
ing themselves ridiculous through the superior hardness of their 
heads. The Reverend Mr. Stiggins represents only so much de- 
testable hypocrisy floating about in so much pine-apple rum-and- 
water. Mr. Job Trotter is in a continual state of vinous thirst. As 
for Mr. Pickwick, there is no end to his bibbing; and when he is 
tired while wandering about the City with Sam, he steps into the 
nearest public-house—in the middle of the day—and orders a glass 
of brandy-and-water hot. If an attorney’s clerk be wanted, he is 
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fetched from the Magpie and Stump. [fan affidavit has to be filed, 
the document cannot be executed without all the parties to it ‘liquor- 
ing-up ;’ and if a party of gentlemen sit down to a ‘ bottle or two’ 
of wine at a coffee-house, the ‘ bottle or two’ resolve themselves into 
a ‘bottle or six.’ It is extremely noticeable also, that not the 
slightest disgrace seems to attach to anybody for getting tipsy. In 
these days, a gentleman who takes too much wine—say at a Temple 
‘ call-party,’ or on the Derby-day—is more or less ashamed of him- 
self the next morning ; but when Mr. Pickwick, becoming intoxicated 
at a picnic, is found in a state of insensibility by Captain Boldwig 
and his gardener, and is put into a wheelbarrow and trundled to the 
village pound, where he recovers consciousness under the stimulus 
of rotten eggs and cabbage-stumps flung at him by the mob, he is 
only amicably ‘ chaffed’ by his friends, and not the slightest shame 
appears to be felt by any party to the transaction. Thus also the 
madcap frolics of Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Allen in the post-chaise dur- 
ing their journey from Bristol to Birmingham—frolics which in our 
times would call for the interference of the police, and inspire the 
writers of sensational leaders in the penny papers to tremendous 
outbursts of virtuous indignation—are looked upon in Pickwick as 
thoroughly every-day occurrences ; and equally as a matter of course 
does the author take the drunken episodes of the Eatanswill election, 
—an election which, in this pure and upright age, would lead to a 
grave judicial inquiry, and a blue-book as heavy as a cartload of bricks. 

When I come to look at the costumes of the characters depicted 
in Pickwick, I find not change, but revolution. The hero himself, 
in his kerseymere smalls, shirt-frill, and black gaiters; Mr. Perker 
at ten o’clock in the morning in knee-breeches, silk stockings, and 
pumps; the elder Weller and any number of stage-coachmen rolling 
about the streets in top-boots, knee-cords, and broad-brimmed hats 
with low crowns; Messrs. Winkle and Snodgrass venturing into the 
streets arrayed in grass-green coats and cloaks with ‘poodle collars,’ - 
—all these people fill me with amazement; but the amazement is 
diminished when I remember that revolutions in our national dress 
take place every decade; and that as great a change, perhaps, has 
taken place between the costume ofthis year and of ten years since, 
as between that of 1836 and 1870. It should be noted, however, 
that there is not a personage in Pickwick who wears a moustache, 
and that from the beginning to the end of the work not a single 
reference is made to the existence of such an institution as a West- 
end club, or to any house of entertainment (in London, at least) 
approaching what we should term nowadays a first-class hotel. 
Mr. Pickwick, a gentleman of considerable wealth and entire leisure, 
resides, in the outset, in mean lodgings in Goswell-street ; and his 
landlady is the widow of an exciseman who lost his life by being 
knocked over the head with a quart-pot in a cellar. After Mr. Pick- 
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wick leaves Mrs. Bardell’s, he ‘ puts up’ at the George and Vulture. 
In these days he would patronise the Langham or the Charing- 
Cross; or at least the Tavistock or the British. A maiden lady 
of independent means elopes in a post-chaise with a strolling player 
who was introduced to her at a review; and her abductor conveys 
her to an inn in the Borough, whence he repairs to Doctors’ Com- 
mons for a license. With notice so brief as Mr. Jingle gave, he 
could no more in these days procure a marriage-license in Doctors’ 
Commons, or anywhere else (without committing gross and wilful 
perjury), than he could procure a death-warrant to re-decapitate 
the late King Charles I. 

To oldsters—to those who remember the time, and know how 
faithfully the gifted chronicler has described it—Pickwick appears 
a perfectly natural and normal book. You, I, and our friend Fogey 
have a perfect recollection of the George and Vulture, the George 
and Blue Boar, the Black Bull, the Saracen’s Head on Snow-hill, 
the Crown and Anchor, the Angel in the Strand, and the Thatched 
House in St. James’s-street. To the present generation the names 
of those erst famous hostelries may appear as the vaguest and dim- 
mest of shadows. We remember the Fleet Prison, and the ‘ Fair,’ 
and the ‘ Painted Ground,’ and the ‘ Poor-side.’ What have those 
bygone dens of despair to do with the Ludgate terminus of the Lon- 
don Chatham and Dover Railway, and Messrs. Spiers and Pond’s 
luncheon-bar? The old ‘Bench,’ the Marshalsea, the Insolvent Court 
in Portugal-street, the old Golden Cross at Charing, Lyons-inn, the 
Bath mail, the Hampstead stage, the yellow cabriolets with a perch 
for the driver at the side—are all to us definite and tangible entities. 
But what significance can they possess, what associations can they 
recall, to the schoolboy gloating his whole half-holiday through over 
Pickwick, or to the just-fledged lad from Oxford lounging in the 
library of the Senior Carlton? Well, Don Quixote reads with a like 
freshness to young and old, does it not? The Knight and his Squire 
live and breathe, and are deathless, although the book was written 
more than two hundred years ago. And Tom Jones? Does Squire 
Western’s wig make him obsolete ? Have Sophy’s powder and hoop- 
petticoat made her rococo? And the Journey to Brundusium ; can- 
not we appreciate it, even in the midst of the roar and rattle of the 
Brighton express? There are people who—like the face of the 
Queen on the postage-stamps—never grow older. They are eternal ; 
for they are the children of Genius ; and it matters little if the Por- 
trait of Mr. Pickwick were surmounted by a towering periwig, or 
encircled by an Elizabethan ruff, or draped in a Roman toga: it 
would still be one of those portraits which break Time’s heart, and 
make Death gnaw his bony digits in despair. 
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Few errors seem stranger, yet commoner, than a certain prevalent 
error concerning the revenues which uphold the dignity of the Crown 
of England. Statesmen, or others who manage those revenues, or 
students of constitutional history, inform themselves necessarily on 
the subject. But does not one oftentimes hear it asserted, even in 
educated circles, that the Queen and royal family, being the reci- 
pients of fixed salaries from the national purse, contract thence the 
. obligation to discharge the duties of royalty, precisely in the same 
manner as judges, generals, and ordinary officials receiving govern- 
ment pay, undertake each the duties of their several offices? And 
if any better-educated listener venture to deny the parallel, is not 
the correction usually met with a smile of incredulity, to say the 
least? Passing strange it seems, in a country where publicity be- 
comes the fate, often the courted fate, of all things governmental— 
where private acts cast their privacy when they touch public interests 
—where a competent knowledge of political affairs knocks at the door 
of the humblest member of the community—that a topic of general 
interest like the Crown lands and their actual adaptation should 
be so seldom understood, or rather so universally misunderstood. 

Doubtless, upon the sovereign of these realms the burdens of 
constitutional royalty do devolve in all fulness. Noblesse oblige, 
and, by stronger reason, royauté. Constitutionally also, it cannot 
but be evident that, failing the working of the principle of British 
royalty, the right to the British Crown must lapse from whomso- 
ever its holder. Still, as such an eventuation would only change 
the sum and mode of maintenance of the ex-sovereign and family, or 
confiscate the source of income accidental to their governing, and not 
alienate their substance from them, it falls equally beyond dispute 
that the generic term ‘salary,’ with corresponding duties attached, 
cannot apply to the grants, either regular or exceptional, which for 
so many generations our Parliament has voted to our reigning family. 
Brief, the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland stands bound to fulfil 
her regal office solely because she is queen, and not, according to 
the vulgar error, on account of salary received; the farther truth 
being, that, so far from really receiving a salary, she contributes 
more money to the Treasury by cession of the Crown lands than 
the nation returns to her by parliamentary grants. A capitulation 
of the historical facts will effectually put out of court any doubt upon 
the question. 

In these days an English sovereign is enabled to support the 
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honour and dignity of the Crown by the help of those parliamentary 
votes which, at the outset of each reign, secure a stipulated life- 
annuity to the new king or queen, together with promise of adequate 
provision for royal consorts, royal children, their consorts, and their 
children to come. Although this constitutional practice has obtained, 
despite its ephemeral character, during an elongated period of Eng- 
lish history, and will probably become perpetual, it was not always 
so amongst us. Neither should those grants of our Parliament be 
-confounded with apparently similar grants of foreign legislative bodies. 
The difference is very material, and lies in that the French, to take 
an example, set apart in their annual budget what amounts to an 
impromptu subsidy from France towards the domestic wants of its 
Emperor; whereas we English simply transact from year to year 
the details of a composition, the essentials of which have previously 
been effected between our queen and ourselves. What brought about. 
that composition ? How does it work? The whole subject of the 
Crown lands resolves itself into an answer to this twofold query. 

While overlooking historically the personalty of the English sove- 
reigns, one needs to bear three leading points in mind: first, that it 
consisted in its origin chiefly of lands, which were the private though 
entailed property of the sovereign, and to which other regal rights 
merely came in aid, more rights increasing as the wants of the age 
increased and as the lands of the Crown diminished ; secondly, that 
the sovereign, thus aided by the nation, used to be therefore charge- 
able with its outgoing of every description—a rule which, howsoever 
modified in successive reigns, only fell completely into disuse under 
the present reign; thirdly, that, notwithstanding the indisputable 
personal right of the royal family to the Crown lands, never at any 
epoch did the nation entirely fail to claim some sort of voice in their 
control, but, on the contrary, having regard to the circumstances 
under which those royalties were acquired, advanced it the more as 
time unfolded our constitution, until the moot-point finally settled 
down into an act of legal compromise. 

The old common law of Europe held that all the land of a king- 
dom belonged by origin or by seisin to the Crown, either to give 
away or to spend its proceeds, and, in those ages, almost irrespon- 
sibly. Hence, when the Norman conquerors came over, they suc- 
ceeded to the hereditary lands reserved as royal by their Saxon 
predecessors, and also to immense tracts either forfeited by the 
conquered nobility, or which had till then remained personally un- 
bestowed, or which hitherto had been suffered to serve as public 
commonage and moorage. There were ceded to them, besides, all 
the royal prerogatives usual at that period—such as the profits of 
purveyance (what they could make by the trade of governing), fines 
upon leases and licenses, fees, excise and customs, first-fruits and 
tithes, not to mention escheats or forfeitures to the Crown in cases 
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of war or crime. Receiving all, however, the sovereign had to pay 
all, and to sustain the whole expense of government. Such at least 
‘was the theory. Practically, it long amounted to little more than 
supporting the royal household. For instance, the king, in his 
quality of feudal chief, commanded the service of his vassals, each 
with a body of retainers equipped and kept at the sole cost of their 
immediate lord. To phrase it in a homely way, our early Norman 
kings were uncommonly well off. The nation might have its claims 


to being heard in advice. As a fact, either it had yet to learn how . 


to call that claim out of abeyance, or the sovereign was still strong 
enough to resist every control upon his expenditure.* Times changed. 
The royal lands constituting the only fund on which succeeding kings 
could draw to reward or satisfy their adherents, so much had those 
alienations frittered away, so prodigious had been the waste of the 
once ample demesnes of the Crown, that at length King Henry III. 
is found complaining of his inability to provision his own table. f 
The remedy of a wrongful resumption of granted lands, unjust con- 
fiscations, and other methods fraught with confusion and misery, 
were tried by that king and by several of his successors, in order to 
amend their impecuniosity, to retrieve their indiscreet prodigality, 
and enable them to make ‘ the two ends meet.’{ But the repetition 
of plans which scarcely cured a transient evil was certain to be re- 
pudiated as feudalism waned and our constitution began to grow. 
It required the thrift and exacting spirit of King Henry VII. to 
repair the losses to the English Crown offormer years. King Henry 
VIII. again embroiled the Crown worse than ever. Notwithstand- 
‘ ing his wholesale plundering, roundly computed at over 30,000,0001. 
sterling, he left the royal treasury empty; and, what was worse, 
those whom he had enriched by the spoliation took care to hold 
fast to their new possessions. The revenue coming in to King 
James I. hardly touched 70,0001. a-year, whilst that monarch’s debt 
at one time exceeded 1,000,000/. When King Charles I. could no 
longer obtain subsidies from parliament, he sold or mortgaged the 
Crown lands right and left.§ And when, afterwards, Parliament 
itself disposed of the rest of the royal estates, they fetched barely 
sufficient to pay the outstanding debts of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. At the Restoration most of the Crown lands were recovered. 
Nevertheless their squandering and dispersion recommenced. || 

King Charles II. actually reduced by one-half the income aceru- 
able to him from land; but to his reign also one turns for the first 
precedent of a surrender on the part of the sovereign of some of his 
hereditary revenues.§ Our history teems with records of national 


* §t. John’s Observations on the Land Revenues of the Crown. 

+ Erskine May’s Const. Hist. vol. i. c. 4. 

¢ Knight’s Hist. of England, vol. ii. pp. 166-7. § Scobell, part ii. pp. 51, 227. 
|| Clarendon, iii. 131; Pepys’s Diary, 1666. 4] 12 Car. IL. c. 24. 
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disquietude at the mismanagement of the Crown lands. The Eng- 
lish monarchs being not less the sole paymasters than the sole payees 
of the nation, who could tell to what purposes they had devoted 
either their land-revenues or their other royalties until they might 
choose to come to parliament for additional supplies? There ap- 
peared to be no sort of check upon them in money matters short 
of the extreme measure of a parliamentary stand against the sove- 
reign, or of the dread fate which befell King Charles I. Such a 
jealousy had been created through the never-ending diminution of 
the Crown property, that constitutional power began to be severely 
tested by the bringing in, under Kings Charles II., James II., and 
William III., of several bills which aimed at resuming all grants of 
land made by those monarchs, and at preventing all farther aliena- 
tion.* Under Queen Anne the interposition of Parliament was even- 
tually successful, but not till too late to save more than a small 
remnant of the Crown lands.t The land-possessions of the English 
Crown, which at varying epochs bade fair to become enormous, had 
by that time sunk so low and were producing so little, that the 
queen’s majesty confessed to the nation their total inadequacy, even 
when assisted by her royalties, towards the carrying on of her govern- 
ment and the proper sustentation of her throne.{ Yet it were a grave 
error to imagine all this waste to have lacked in compensating value 
to us as a nation. Who dare soothsay to what political lee-shore we 
might not have drifted, with a royal family immoderately rich and 
independent of parliament ? Thus did the very improvidence of our 
sovereigns compel them betimes to lean upon the nation; until their 
personal requirements, and the ever-increasing necessities of the 
state, subjected them in turn to parliamentary control, and so helped 
England on her way to the freest and best of constitutions. 

As aforesaid, the original revenue of the English Crown con- 
sisted of the rent derivable from hereditary land, from feudal tenures 
and dues, and from taxes voted to the reigning king or queen on 
their beginning to reign. Down to the Restoration, however, the 
taxes had always been voted in a lump, no statute fixing their appli- 
cation. Under Kings Charles II. and James II. attempts were made 
to insist on the tax-money being both rightfully applied and audited; 
but, like many another measure of the times, with indifferent suc- 


* Journals of the House of Commons, 1697, 1699. 

+ It will be understood, that with the land-property of the Crown here under 
review are not included the Crown lands of the British colonies. As anciently in 
the United Kingdom so in our colonies, the Crown claimed original disposal of all 
ceded or seized land within their territories. In point of fact, however, no Crown 
land extern to the United Kingdom was ever adapted for the personalty of the 
British sovereign. It was always made serviceable to local expenditure or improve- 
ment, with responsibility, ad interim, to the home government; the Crown of Eng- 
land finally transferring its royalties and its rights of sale or other disposal to the 
colonial government, according as each colony severally received its constitution. 

} 1 Anne, c. 7, 8. 5. 
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cess, the Stuarts generally contriving to elude official inspection, 
and to spend their incomes as iniquitously as they chose.* Not till 
the era of William and Mary do we hear of a regular civil-list, which 
was still, however, very far from representing either the royal re- 
ceipts or the expenditure of more recent periods. During the two 
previous reigns, for the first time in English history, a standing 
army had been introduced, or, to write more accurately, the experi- 
ment of keeping up the old parliamentary army had been tried and 
approved. But when King William III. came to settle with his 
parliament, it was arranged that thenceforth the military and naval 
forces of the kingdom should be provided for by a yearly vote of the 
House of Commons, the sovereign to be wholly exonerated from the 
charges of either army or navy.t There has been no retrogression 
since, and of course there never will be. Parliament voted to King 
William IIT., over and above that relief, a civil-list of 680,000. in 
aid of the Crown lands, to assist him to find the nation—1. in a 
royal household worthy of it; 2. in the items of the privy-purse, and 
in the maintenance of the royal palaces; 8. in secret-service money, 
pensions, and irregular claims; 4. in the support of other members 
of the royal family ; 5. in—what is most noticeable—the salaries of 
the lord-chancellor, judges, ministers of state, and ambassadors. 
During Queen Anne’s reign matters continued nearly on the same 
footing, except that she had more ground for appealing to parliament 
than had King William III., as is probable from her message already 
quoted. Kings George I. and George II. found themselves in a still 
sorrier plight. Those sovereigns gave up scarce anything farther of 
their royalties. Yet the exigences of their civil-lists caused the subsi- 
dies to rise gradually to 800,0001. Moreover, several extraordinary 
grants were made by parliament in excess of its annual grant, and 
in favour of both Anne and the first two Georges, expressly to re- 
lieve the overcharged civil-lists of the time. For example, in 1746 
parliament paid a debt of 456,000/., which King George II. said 
he had incurred for civil-list purposes—consequently on his private 
income falling short to that amount. 

The accession of King George III. inaugurated a change, if not 
radical, yet so important, relatively to the king’s revenues, as to 
form quite an era in the management and disposition of the British 
Crown lands. Since the Revolution the English monarch had en- 
joyed, beside the rent of his lands supplemented by different parlia- 
mentary grants, certain royal revenues derived from fees, tithes, and 
suchlike, to which had accrued the profits of the then .recent insti- 
tution of the post-office, and that part of the excise which, imme- 
diately after the Restoration, had been yielded up to King Charles IT. 
and his successors for ever, in lieu of the feudal service due to our 


* Hallam’s Const. Hist. vol. ii. p. 279. 
t Chambers’s Encyclopedia, vol. iii. p. 57. 
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ancient sovereigns.* But King George III., using the experience 
of his late predecessors, agreed to relinquish a much larger pro- 
portion of his varied revenues in consideration of parliament stipu- 
lating to pay him a fixed sum yearly as his permanent civil-list, 
‘for the support of his household, and the honour and dignity of the 
Crown.’t Be it observed, besides, that not merely do these royal 
surrenders henceforth comprise the supervision of all the surrendered 
revenue—surrendered Crown lands included—but likewise their pri- 
mary management and usufruct. King George III. started, then, 
with a civil-list of 800,000I. a-year, giving up all claim to surplus 
profit.t Whatever the former attempts of parliament, in behoof of 
the English nation, to control the expenditure of its sovereign, and 
whatever the income delivered over to the state by King Charles II., 
this act of about a century ago is the earliest royal act distinctly 
acknowledging the long-urged national right. For all which it must 
be remembered that the new civil-list was not divested of every 
onerous charge, the king having, as before, to defray the whole cost 
of administering justice and to maintain his embassies and ministries 
of state. On the other hand, irrespective of his general civil-list, 
_and of a separate civil-list for Ireland, King George III. reserved to 
himself the Crown lands of the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, 
the royalties of Scotland in their entirety, the four-per-cent duties 
of England, the Admiralty droits of the three kingdoms, with other 
minor casualties. But, great as was this revenue, the burdens on 
it were vastly greater.§ The king found, in his capacity of con- 
tractor to the nation, that, so to speak, it could not be done for 
the money. Wherefore, in 1769, in 1777, and in 1782, parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding an immense deal of grumbling,|| paid off large 
arrears into which the civil-list had fallen, and raised it besides to 
900,000/. a year. But so alarmingly on the increase did its ill- 
regulated expenditure seem to be, that first Mr. Burke, and then 
Lord Rockingham, essayed to pass bills intended definitively to 


* Journals of the House of Commons, 1689, 1690; Macaulay’s Hist. vol. iii. c. xv. 

+ Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xxvii. p. 28. 

t The previous bad management of the estates of the Crown is absurdly but 
clearly evidenced by the fact that they produced during the first twenty-five years of 
King George III. on an average less than 80001. annually (Report of Commission 
of Inquiry into the Woods, Forests, and Land Revenue, under Act 26 Geo. III. c. 87) ; 
whilst their productive capacity was as triumphantly demonstrated by the valuation 
which government was enabled to make of them at 201,2501. a yéar, twenty years 
after the passing of Lord Rockingham’s Civil-List Act (Report of Surveyor-General, 
Journals of the House of Commons, vol. liii. p. 187). In 1860, that is, just at the 
expiry of a century, the net revenue from all the Crown estates was returned as 
416,5301. a year (Finance Accounts, 1860). 

§ Erskine May’s Hist. vol. i. c. iv.; Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 25, 159. 

|| See the old London Magazine of 1737, p. 348, and that of 1738, p. 135, for 
interesting essays on the Crown lands and civil-list, showing at what an early date 
the subject had begun to be systematically and vigorously discussed even out of 
parliament. 
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restrain it. The minister in some degree succeeded. By his 
Civil-List Act of 1782 many useless offices were abolished, out- 
lays for secret-service were limited, pensions were lessened, and 
securities provided for the better management of the Crown lands, 
while the civil- list itself was divided into eight clearly -marked 
classes. Arrears accumulated again, however, and to such extent, 
that all through the reign of King George III. the civil-list appears 
never to have been able to ease itself of the incubus of debt. The 
enormous extravagance which the Princes of Wales of those days so 
ignobly threw upon the nation augmented the abnormal payments it 
was obliged continually to make, although its ordinary administra- 
tion did not cease on that account to be conscientiously and effi- 
ciently conducted. By slow degrees the Crown came to be less and 
less loaded with burdens wholly distinct from the personal dignity 
or comfort of the sovereign. But it was not till he sank into the 
grave, who had tired-out the national patience as heir-apparent, 
and who, through the determined opposition of his ministers, had 
failed as king to fix his surcharge of taxes upon the English people,* 
that a more equitable settlement was arrived at, by King William 
IV. resigning all the royal revenues other than the two Duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall; whilst parliament accepted the liability of 
paying the judges, ambassadors, and ministers of state, with numer- 
ous miscellaneous expenses superadded. His majesty only protested 
against the Commons scrutinising the details of his household too 
closely. ‘If,’ he said, ‘the House of Commons is to decide upon 
the salaries I am to give to my servants, then the prerogatives of 
the Crown will in reality pass to the people, and the monarchy can- 
not exist.’f Parliament so far complied; whilst, at one and the 
same time, the principle was firmly established that the voice of the 
nation has a right to be heard regarding the personalty of its sove- 
reign, and the substantial right of the royal family to its own landed 
property, as well as to its royalties when reigning, was more fully 
than ever admitted. The great wisdom of this arrangement is palp- 
able from the circumstance that, for forty years, there has been no 
demand on behalf of the throne beside the vote at the commence- 
ment of their reigns to each of the two sovereigns who have reigned 
since then. 

Here it is not amiss to anticipate another mistaken criticism 
which a superficial or too prejudiced reader of history might incline 
to pass. From the first years to the last of the long reign of King 
George III., the various arrears discharged by Parliament, in re- 
spect of the civil-list, amounted to nothing less than 3,698,0001. 
Possibly the present reigning family, or their immediate forefathers, 


* Twiss’s Life of Eldon, vol. ii. p. 363; Hansard, second series, vol. i. p. 11; 
Grenville’s Letter to Lord Buckingham, May 4, 1820. 
t Roebuck’s Hist. of the Whig Ministries, vol. ii. p. 159. 
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may on that account be deemed much beholden to the nation, con- 
sidered as their bankers. The case, however, is almost exactly 
reversed. For not only did no real loss fall upon the country from 
the large and constant demands of that king, but, if counterweighted 
by all he had resigned, they positively brought us gain, the produce 
of his surrendered hereditary revenues having exceeded by full 
6,000,000/. the entire outgoings of the civil-list from 1760 up 
to 1815, payment of all its debts inclusive.* It is therefore clear, 
from this aspect also, that whatever may be said of other tolerances 
to royalty in an age gone by, no pecuniary obligations to the tax- 
payers of England were inherited by the existent royal family. 

Queen Victoria’s settlement with Parliament is based upon the 
same principles as the settlement of King William IV. Its differ- 
ences of detail are, that the old pension-list of 75,000/., which 
united the three pension-lists of England, Ireland, and Scotland, is 
now carried over to the Consolidated Fund, the Queen retaining her 
privilege to pension to the extent of 12001. yearly ; which sum she 
is empowered, on the advice of the premier, to grant to meritorious 
literary or scientific personages, and that consequently the royal 
allowance is now reduced by 135,000I., her Majesty at her acces- 
sion having consented to the reduction. Thus it eventuated, only 
within living memory, that the civil-list finally disencumbered it- 
self, and that the Crown of England became restricted to one defi- 
nite annuity, which is given to it for the sole purpose of upholding 
its dignity, and ministering to the personal wants of the sovereign, 
a discretion for providing and apportioning the incomes of the rest 
of the royal family being intrusted to the honour of Parliament.t 

Whence, four points are assumable—1. that the settlement of 
the civil-list at the beginning of each reign, although not of the 
essence of the British constitution, is consonant with it, and has 
grown by usage into a constitutional practice; 2. that the settle- 
ment being of its nature a compact between the reigning sovereign 
and Parliament, neither party can break through it without the 
other’s agreement; 3. that our future kings or queens are not 
bound to accept those terms or any terms at all, full power resting 
with the successors of our present sovereign to take back the royal 
revenues into their hands or not as they may think proper; 4. that 
the members of our royal family, receiving from us less than they 
give us, and receiving what they do receive not upon the score of 
duty done, but by way of commutation for their lands and legal 
rights surrendered, are improperly said to be salaried. In reality, 
and in true justice, they stand well aloof from any position of the 
kind. 

Still some distinction does need to be drawn. On the suppo- 


* Parliamentary Report on the Civil-list, a.p. 1815, p. 4. 
+ Hansard, second series, vol. xxxix. p. 137. 
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sition of our present royal family losing the crown, it is certain 
that they would not therefore lose their substance. Yet to say 
so looks somewhat paradoxical. For in one sense, the right to 
the British Crown lands, albeit indefeasible, is not of one whit 
stronger tenure than the right to the British Crown itself. The 
tenures, if unidentical, are to all intents as inseparably linked 
together in the gross as hundreds of other properties and titles 
throughout the kingdom. At the same time, supposing from any 
cause the avoidance of the throne by its present possessor or her 
heirs, it cannot be disputed that, though the absolute dominion over 
the Crown lands would then go from the family (not, as is some- 
times advanced, because the property was acquired when their ances- 
tors held the kingly office, but because only retainable by those 
who actually hold it), they would still retain a substantial inte- 
rest in those lands as an entailed appanage. Made plainer, a retir- 
ing royal family of England would forfeit by their retirement all 
formal and casual rights, as well to the royal domains as to the 
secondary droits of an English sovereign; but they still would legally 
have the usufruct and productive substance of the Crown lands, and 
even keep a quasi-dominion over them. This, which seems to be 
the unanimous opinion of jurists, is deducible by converse of reason- 
ing from the terms of well-known statutes, such as that of Queen 
* Anne,* restraining all farther alienation of the land-tenures of the 
Crown, for a power to restrain an occupier presumes a valid title in 
that occupier to perpetual possession. The fact, either, of a pre- 
tender to the throne existing when those statutes passed militates 
but little, if at all, against such an opinion; the question not being 
between two individual claimants, but between the one rightful 
owner and no particular claimant, or between a corporation sole 
and an aggregate of claimants as owners in reversion—that is, the 
nation. 

Besides this indisputable right of substance in the original and 
acquired land, though a right restricted in view of eventualities, our 
royal family possesses a legality to acquire other property by pur- 
chase, gift, devise, or descent, provided it does not come to them 
from the reigning sovereign, and to use or dispose of property so 
acquired like any subject of the realm.f 

It remains to recite the operation of our Queen-regnant’s settle- 
ment. Parliament, on her present Majesty acceding, granted her an 
annuity of 8385,0001., whilst it likewise covenanted to make suitable 
provision for her husband to be, and for each of her royal offspring, 
as the sons should come of age or the daughters should marry. The 
Lords of the Treasury are appointed paymasters-in-chief of the an- 

* 1 Anne, c. 7,5 


t 39, 40 Geo. ae c. 88; 4 Geo. IV. c. 18; Hansard, second series, vol. viii. 
pp. 509, 651. 
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nuity, and its application is limited by specialties. 172,5001. goes 
to defray the expenses of the royal housekeeping; 131,2601. pays 
respectively the salaries or the wages of the royal household, with 
retiring allowances ; 13,2001. provides for royal bounty, alms, and 
particular services; leaving 60,0001. to the Queen’s privy - purse, 
and a sum of 8,040. over. The Treasury is furthermore authorised 
to direct that, at the end of each year, when the accounts are au- 
dited, the savings in any one of these classes may be devoted to 
assisting deficiencies in any of the others. And, with the object of 
warding -off debt, it is enacted, that if perchance the civil-list 
charges should ever exceed a total of 400,0001., a detailed report 
of the excess shall be laid before Parliament not later than thirty 
days after the audit.* 

The foregoing will have tended to show how truly, through the 
simple working of a free constitution and the sympathetic action of 
a good sovereign, it has been possible at once to keep the civil-list 
within bounds, and to help in placing the Crown beyond the reach of 
calumny and misconception. The present Queen, being able to re- 
ject the unwholesome side-channels of influence so wantonly used in 
antecedent reigns, sees herself correspondingly released from all re- 
proach of corruption. The perpetually-augmenting burdens upon 
government, in the days when it was worked with less responsibility 
and with much more complexity, furnished endless grounds for mur- 
mur against the royal family. In our day the House of Commons, 
otherwise the nation, alone bears the brunt of complaint. As the 
last crisis drew near, statesmen may have feared lest they should 
trespass unduly on the ancient province of royalty ;f but the fear 
proved not less unfounded, with regard to this especial act of pro- 
gression, than similar fears have proved regarding all other steps of 
genuine constitutional development. Competent hands having at 
length adjusted the coping-stone to a part of our political edifice of 
such prolonged and such puzzling construction, the result has been 
to add to the stability of the throne, and to enlist for it, in a higher 
degree than heretofore, the respect, confidence, and affection of the 
people. 

Independently of the items summarised in Queen Victoria’s set- 
tlement, other claims were pressing, which the summary could not 
satisfactorily embody. Until her present Majesty acceded, the Brit- 
ish monarch had enjoyed for a century and upwards the revenues 
of the electorate .or kingdom of Hanover; also those of the rich 
bishopric of Osnaburg. The operation of the Salic law caused her 
Majesty to lose them. Again, her predecessors on the throne of 
Great Britain and Ireland had every one inherited some private 
wealth apart from the Crown lands, whereas she was heiress to com- 

*1& 2 Vic. c. 2. 
+ See the resignation of the Wellington cabinet, Hansard, third series, i. 429, 526. 
Srconp Serres, Vou. II. F.8. Vou. XII. N 
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paratively none. Those circumstances having been weighed, Par- 
liament considered it a fair adjustment to continue the Duchy of 
Lancaster as a peculium of the Queen, on condition that the chan- 
cellorship of the duchy should remain a ministry of state, and that 
the nation should be informed, through an annual report, of the 
profits arising from such official administration. In 1837, the net 
revenue of that duchy was estimated at 8,912/. only.* By judicious 
management, it has now reached more than 40,000I. a-year, which 
is paid into her Majesty’s privy-purse, without reference to her par- 
liamentary annuity. The Duchy of Cornwall has, in like manner, 
been left in royal hands. It belongs of right to the Prince of Wales, 
as heir-apparent. Former sovereigns invariably appropriated its 
entire revenues pending the prince’s minority. Our reigning Queen, 
however, generously renounced them. When she ascended the 
throne, the Duchy of Cornwall produced a net income of 15,7861. 
The admirable management of the late Prince Consort worked it up 
to 60,0001. a-year, all of which profit goes into the privy-purse of 
the heir-apparent, without farther responsibility than the property 
of a private gentleman, and in excess too of his parliamentary allow- 
ance of another 60,000/. a-year. It should be also noted that the 
country is not deprived of its share of benefit in this act of royal 
generosity and foresight, inasmuch as the Prince of Wales, at his 
majority, was enabled to purchase a large estate, with a country 
residence, out of the accumulated funds of twenty years from the 
duchy—a heavy call upon Parliament for extra aid being thus ob- 
viated. These two duchies are now the sole portions of the British 
Crown lands for which no commutation has been accepted by the 
royal family, and which have therefore remained under their exclu- 
sive and irresponsible control. 

From the time when, in the course of history, the revenues of 
the Crown began to be turned to better account, and particularly 
since they began to be commuted piecemeal by the nation, variously- 
constituted courts or commissions have administered them. In 
1851 the duty was finally confided to two ministers, styled Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests (the first is sometimes a member 
of the cabinet), who, being associated under the Treasury, are tem- 
porarily invested with all the powers, privileges, and prerogatives of 
the Queent in respect of the receipts and expenditure special to her 
land-revenue. The Queen herself, the Treasury, and the two com- 
missioners divide between them the inferior patronage of the com- 
mission, while Parliament receives accurate information as to the 
state of the royal property through a matter-of-fact debit and credit, 
which appears each year in our national budget. 

This strange error has arisen from wrongly inclining to regard her 


* Erskine May’s Hist. vol. i. c. iv; Redgrave’s Oficial Handbook, sec. vi. 
+t 14 & 15 Victoria c. 42. 
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Majesty as a mere executive, rather than as a true constitutional 
monarch, and from ignoring the history of the Crown lands. Let 
it be added, that the portion of our parliamentary estimates which 
immediately concerns those lands has for years been so satisfying as 
to have much exceeded in amount the whole of the royal annuities 
put together ; and conclusive proof is afforded that, instead of being 
pensioners on the nation’s bounty, or eyen paid officials, the reigning 
family of England, by surrendering the chief landed possessions of \ 
the Crown, to say nothing of other hereditary sources of revenue, A 
have indubitably made us their debtors. i 



















HORACE, Ope V. Li. I. 






Wuar youth of slender mien, mid roses, Pyrrha! to thee, 
Sprinkled with liquid scent, urgeth his loving plea, 
Stretched in a pleasant grot ? 
For whom is that auburn knot, 











Simple in neatness, weft? Sad, he will often weep 
Change in the gods and thee; and as the roughened deep 
Surges when black winds blow, 

Poor novice! will taste of woe. 









He, who now credulous thinks gold in thee fondly to see, 
Ignorant of the gale, and of its flattery, 

Trusts thou wilt ever shine 

Brimful of love divine. 







Wretched are those to whom thou, the untried, seem’st fair. 

I, as the tablet shows, hang in the temple there 
Brine-dripping garments to thee, 
Mighty thou, god of the sea! 















AN OLD PENINSULAR MAN 


Tue following is an abridgment of all the most interesting parts of 

an old soldier’s autobiography, omitting an early portion relating 
to the battle of Monte Video, and the unfortunate defeat of our 
army under General Whitelock. I have retained as far as possible 
the veteran’s own words. 

I was born (he says) at Edinburgh in 1790. At the age of six- 
teen I went on the stage, to the horror of my parents, who were 
Calvinists of the extremest opinions. Having ignominiously failed, 
I enlisted with a Highland friend of mine, Donald M‘Donald, in the 
71st regiment, which very soon afterwards was ordered to South 
America. 

(Here follows the inglorious campaign, which I omit.) 

On the 27th of June 1808, soon after my return from South 
America, I was embarked with the troops starting on an expedition 
to Portugal, under Sir Arthur Wellesley. We landed at Mondego 
Bay, August Ist. My first battle was the battle of Vimiero, on a 
Sunday morning—August 21st. It is a lovely valley, through which 
the little river Maceira winds, and is surrounded on all sides by 
mountains or the sea. 

We had been all under arms by an hour before daybreak, and 
were dismissed with orders to parade again at ten o’clock to attend 
divine service. Two hours after dawn I was quietly perched on the 
side of a mountain, thinking of home and of Arthur’s Seat. Below 
me I could see some of my comrades washing their linen in the 
river, while others were cleaning their firelocks. Suddenly some 
dark-blue French columns began to show over the opposite hills. 
Instantly we beat to arms, and packing up everything, left it on the 
camp-ground, and pushed on. After a march of two miles over the 
hills, the enemy came at us sharply. We gave them one steady 
volley and three cheers— three distinct hearty cheers— then we 
were still as death; but they came on bragging and shouting, to 
the very points of our bayonets. Our awful silence and determined 
advance was too much for them. I felt my breath go; I looked 
along our line ; but the steady determined scowl of our brave kilted 
men made my heart swell with pride, and I was eager to get to work. 
The French put about and fled without much resistance after all; and 
we took thirteen guns and the general at that first push. They came 
down upon us again just as we were in a hollow; but we gave them 
another specimen of a charge, and pursued them three miles. At 
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night from our camp-ground we saw the peasants prowling about, 
plundering and mangling the dead, and killing any fallen Frenchman 
that showed the least sign of life. When darkness came, the 
wretches kindled a great fire, and remained round it all night, shout- 
ing like savages or cannibals. 

Having taken Lisbon, and advanced into Spain as far as the 
Escurial, we were compelled to fall back to Salamanca and commence 
a retreat. The cold was terribly severe; and I often woke in the 
morning to find my club of hair frozen to the ground. The roads 
bad, our marches sometimes forty-seven miles in the day, all the 
country covered with snow,—our sufferings were almost more than 
we could endure. At Sahagun we hoped to attack the enemy, and 
there was hope in every breast. ‘We will beat them to pieces, 
and then have our ease and enjoy ourselves,’ said my comrades. 
Any struggle was better than the dreadful way of life we were pur- 
suing. With heavy hearts we received orders to retire to our quar- 
ters. ‘By St. Patrick,’ said an Irish lad near me, ‘we beat them 
so asy, sure the gineral means to march us to death, and fight 
them after.’ 

On the 26th it rained all day, and the roads were knee-deep in 
clay. A regular march became impossible. The troops lost their 
alertness and spirits, and became bitter, quarrelsome, and savage, 
galled at having to run from an enemy they had so lately beaten. 
Our fellows began to plunder the Spaniards who had not taken arms. 
After repulsing the Imperial Guard -at Benevente, and capturing 
General Lefebre, we reached Astorga, and found General Romana’s 
army a mere mob of sick and hungry peasants. They would not 
let us make a stand here, which was all we wished; but, having 
first burnt our stores, our shameful flight continued to Villafranca. 
Our first sixteen miles was up mountains and through a pass. The 
dismal silence was only interrupted by the groans of worn-out men, 
who, unable to proceed farther, laid themselves down in despair to 
perish in the snow, or else the report of a pistol announcing the death 
of an exhausted horse. The rain poured in torrents; the partly melted 
snow was half-knee deep, and stained by the blood from our wounded 
feet. I envied the dying men; but my friend Donald kept me from 
falling out of the ranks to lie down and die. To add to our misery, 
we were forced by turns to drag the baggage. This was more than 
human nature could sustain. Many wagons were abandoned and 
much ammunition destroyed. Men began to say to each other of 
their comrades, ‘ That man’s shoes are better than mine. If he was 
dead, I’d have them pretty quick.’ Some of the soldiers would not 
leave Villafranca, but hid themselves in the wine-cellars they had 
broken open. Many stragglers came up to the army dreadfully cut 
and gashed by the French cavalry, who rode through the long lines of 
lame defenceless wretches, slashing among them as a schoolboy does 
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amongst thistles. Some of these poor fellows, faint and bleeding, 
were forced to pass along the line as a warning to others. Those 
near me said, ‘ These officers of ours are worse than the French. 
They do not help us, and yet they will not let us die in peace.’ 

The day after we drove back the French and renewed our forlorn 
march. No shelter, no fuel, no food ;- the sick and wounded, 
hitherto dragged in the wagons, were now left to perish. The road 
was one line of bloody footmarks, and on every side were strewn 
the dead and dying. I and Donald, who was nearly blind, at last 
began to fail: we had long been bare-footed and lame. He who 
had encouraged me, now himself lay down to die. 

We sat down together silent; we looked around, then at each 
other, and closed our eyes. Near us, here and there, were about 
thirty other stragglers. Groans and curses could be heard between 
the pauses of the wind. I attempted to pray and recommend my 
soul to God, but I could not arrange my ideas. My mind seemed 
gone. Half an hour had passed, and sleep was stealing over us, 
when a bustle aroused me. It was an advanced party of the French. 
Unconscious of fear, mere habit aroused me. I started on my feet, 
levelled my musket, fired, and formed with the other stragglers. The 
French faced about and left us. The danger roused us; we shook 
off our lethargy, and joined again at Castro. I often heard the 
French say, as they turned from our bayonet points, ‘We would 
rather face a hundred fresh Germans than ten dying Englishmen.’ 
Our men kept constantly saying, ‘ Let us unite, whether our officers 
will fight or not, and annihilate these French cowards; let us show 
them at home it is not our fault we run. Let us save England 
from disgrace, and take a sweet revenge.’ Some new scene of horror 
now occurred every day, and near the summit of Monte del Castro 
I saw a crowd of soldiers gathered round some object. I knew it 
could be no common occurrence that roused their sympathy: I joined 
them. There, in the midst, lay a young and beautiful woman stone 
dead, and a child about six months old clinging to her breast and 
crying for milk. No one spoke, but tears were in every eye. At 
that moment one of General Moore’s staff officers came up, wit- 
nessed the scene, took the infant, and wrapped it in his cloak. ‘ Poor 
. child!’ he said, as we blessed him for his goodness, ‘you shall be 
my care.” The women and children began to die fast, and we left 
many on the snow covered with a blanket or a coat. By the time 
our reserve left Lugo the officers suffered as much as the men. Men 
of fortune were to be seen with strips of old blankets wrapped round 
their feet and legs. The soldiers, grown malicious and bitter from 
their sufferings, used to say, ‘ There goes three thousand a year,’ or 
‘ There is the prodigal son on his way home.’ The great fault of our 
soldiers was the craving for spirits. Many sacrificed their lives 
for drink, and lying down tipsy were shot by the merciless French. 
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So unconquerable was this propensity, that our troops were often 
left in the fields all night in the cold and rain, to keep them from 
the wine-shops of the neighbouring town. On the 11th of January 
we reached Corunna. Every face brightened up, for the sea and 
England seemed words not to be discounted. On the 14th our 
friends the tars brought the transports, nearly all the artillery was 
embarked and the sick and dismounted cavalry. The beach was 
covered with dead horses, and resounded with the report of the pis- 
tols that wrought the havoc. The remaining horses grew mad, 
and breaking loose, neighed and screamed, galloping along the 
shore with manes erect and mouths wide open. We began our em- 
barkation on the 16th, and about mid-day the French came down 
on us. Sir John headed every charge. ‘ Remember Egypt,’ he said 
to the 42d, who drove all before them. The Guards’ cartridges 
were all spent; but Sir John cried, ‘Ammunition is coming; you 
have your bayonets ;’ and on they went. It was at this time Sir 
John received his death wound. Night put an end to the battle, 
and the army was drawn off and embarked by daybreak ; great fires 
were left on the battle-field, and the freshest of our men stayed to 
keep them up and surround them to deceive the enemy. When 
morning came, the French opened fire on our transports from the 
heights of St. Lucia, and four of our vessels ran ashore in the 
confusion and had to be burnt. There was no regularity in the em- 
barkation. One transport had men of seven regiments on board. 
The brave Spaniards manned the batteries to cover our depar- 
ture, and the women waved their handkerchiefs to us from the 
rocks. Once on board, warm and well fed, the men were as happy 
as schoolboys out for a holiday. Donald returned quite blind, and 
when the ery rose of ‘Land ahead!’ he burst into tears and said, 
‘Far better if I had died in Spain. I shall never see Scotland 
again. It is me that is the poor dark man.’ When we landed in 
Plymouth the people showed us all manner of kindness, carrying the 
lame, leading the blind, and receiving us in every house as if we 
had been their own relations. 

In July our regiment embarked for Flushing. One night the 
French burnt the town. Colonel Pack led us into one of the enemy’s 
batteries, close to a sea-dyke, which the French had cut to inundate 
our trenches. The Colonel struck off the sentinel’s head at one ~ 
blow. As I leaped into the works a savage French officer seized my 
firelock, and was in the act of cutting me down before I could recover 
my balance, when the point of a bayonet forced him to the ground. 
It was Donald’s bayonet; he fell over on both of us; but I had no 
time to thank him, for the enemy took forty of our men and forced 
us to retire. The night after Flushing surrendered I caught the 
marsh fever while on guard. I was sent home, and remained eight 
weeks ill, very ill in hospital at Brabantlees near Dover. The hos- 
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pital men were constantly fighting for the clothes of the dead, and 
cursing each other as the dying men groaned out their last prayers. 
One day, being a little better, I crawled along the wall of the hos- 
pital to the door, to see if I could find a convalescent who would go 
and buy me some letter-paper, wishing to write to my mother and tell 
her where I was; the hospital men could not be trusted with the 
money. I longed to breathe the pure air and see the clear sky. 
Feebly and with anxious joy I pushed open the door. Horrible 
moment! There lay the half-stripped body of my old comrade Donald 
on a barrow at the stair-head, waiting to be taken to the dead-house; 
his poor face was uncovered. My head reeled, my eyes closed, and 
I fell senseless on the body. I awoke half delirious, and it was 
many weeks before I could open a door without a shudder. 

I soon, however, became convalescent, and in September 1810 

‘was draughted-off for service in Portugal. On the 14th of October 
the French attacked us on the hills round Sabral de Monte Agraco. 
Colonel Cadogan called out to us as we pushed on to drive back 
the French advanced skirmishers, ‘ My lads, this is the first affair 
I have ever been in with you; show me what you can do, now or 
never!’ We were behind a mud wall, forty yards from the French, 
who, seeing the bugle and tartan of our bonnets covered with black 
crape, took us for Portuguese, and leaped over the wall on us with 
more than usual fury. We could not retreat, for behind us was 
ploughed land heavy with rain. ‘ So to it we fell pell-mell, all in a 
heap, every man with one or two opponents. I got my man up 
against the wall with my bayonet. He would not let me spare him, 
though he was unhurt; he cursed, defied me, and struck at me, 
till I pierced him, and he fell, his breath passing away in a curse and a 
menace. I was instantly again attacked, but my new antagonist fell, 
dropped by a random shot. We soon forced them to retire over the 
wall, cursing their mistake. I followed the enemy for a mile with- 
out shoes or bonnet. When I returned I found the mud covered 
with trampled bonnets and shoes, and I took the first I could get. 
Here I earned my first plunder. I saw a French soldier lying dead, 
his hat fallen off, his head resting on his knapsack. I kicked his 
hat; it rattled. I seized it, and found in the lining a gold watch 
and silver crucifix. Cold and hungry, I would have given the watch 
to any one for a good meal and a dry shirt. 

One night, soon after this, one of our officers and twelve men 
went up to the French pickets, who had grown careless, and looked 
over the wall. There were fifty of them drinking and playing cards. 
Our men levelled their muskets and gave them a volley for luck ; 
on which they took to their heels, officers and all. For five nights, 
nearly always wet, I was never in bed, but lay on ploughed land 
ankle-deep in mud. I slept sitting on my knapsack, with my musket 
between my knees, and my blanket over all. I always woke stiff 
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and benumbed with cold; and many of our men caught fever and 
ague in this way. For five days our pickets lay in a small village 
not more than 150 yards from a windmill which the French occu- 
pied. As their deserters told us they were short of food, our sen- 
tinels used to present biscuits to them on the tops of bayonets. One 
day, as the French were trying to kill a bullock, he broke loose 
and ran right into our lines. They looked very foolish as we hurraed 
and killed the godsend in good style. Soon after an officer and four 
men came with a flag of truce, and quite humbly begged for half 
the beast, which we gave them. 

In this retreat the French murdered and plundered as they went. 
Every house they entered they left a sepulchre. In Safrea I saw 
twelve dead bodies on one floor ; and in one small village seventeen 
dead bodies of men, women, and children! Our soldiers used to 
wonder why the Frenchmen were not swept from the earth by heaven 
for their cruelties, for every hundred yards we came upon their 
victims. The peasants killed all stragglers. In one wine-store, while 
drawing wine from a tun, we found a dead French soldier at the 
bottom. I could never drink red wine again after that. 

After winter-quarters, our division was posted at Alberguila, a 
small town on the frontiers of Spain; and on the 30th of April 
1811 reached Fuentes d’Onoro after a march of three days, two of 
them without food. At daybreak on the 3d of May, Colonel Cadogan 
put himself at our head. ‘ My lads,’ he said, ‘ you had no provi- 
sion for two days ; there is plenty in front; let us divide it.’ We 
advanced at the double-quick, our firelocks at the trail, our bonnets 
in our hands. The light companies, whom we met retreating, called 
to us, ‘71st, you’ll come back quicker than you advanced!’ When 
we came in full front of the enemy, the Colonel cried, ‘ Here is food, 
my lads; cut away!’ We waved our bonnets, and cheered three 
times ; then brought our firelocks to the charge, and drove. them 
through the town. The French kept vociferating and chafing each 
other almost to madness, as they shouted at the very points of our 
bayonets ; while after the first huzza our officers were restraining 
their men, and kept still as death, and the only sound you heard: 
was a whisper of ‘ Steady, lads, steady!’ In this advance I had 
wonderful escapes. A French bayonet went through between my 
side and clothes up to my knapsack. The man to whom the bayonet 
belonged fell by a musket-ball from my rear-rank man. While free- 
ing myself from the bayonet, a ball broke off part of my right 
shoulder-wing and killed my rear-rank man, who fell upon me. 
Narrow as this was, I felt no uneasiness, I had become so inured to 
danger and fatigue. In our retreat to the town, when the enemy 
bore hard upon us to break our line, I was often obliged to stand 
with a foot upon each side of a wounded man, who wrung my soul 
with prayers I could not answer, and pierced my heart with cries 
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to which I could not hearken, to be lifted out of the way of the 
cavalry. Though my soul bled for them, I had to shake them rudely 
off. That night my shoulder was black as a coal, for I had fired 
that day 197 rounds of ball-cartridge; and sore as I was, I slept 
sound as a top till the bugle awoke me an hour before day. We 
kept firing till ten o’clock, and then exchanged the wounded, who 
had been all night bleeding. While this dismal barter was taking 
place, the French brought their bands to the front, and their men 
amused themselves with dancing and football. The next morning 
five picked regiments of grenadiers advanced to storm the town. 
Down they came, shouting as usual; they were taller and older than 
most of our lads, their hats set round with feathers; their long 
black beards made them look like savages; but we kept them at 
bay nevertheless. At last they overpowered us, and forced us through 
the streets, of which we disputed every inch. A French dragoon, 
dealing death around, forced his way up near to where I stood, 
expecting every moment to be cut down. My piece was empty, 
there was not a moment to lose. I got a stab at him beneath the 
ribs upwards ; the vicious back-stroke the rascal gave before he fell 
cut the stock of my musket in two, but I stood unarmed. I soon 
got another gun, and fell to work again. Eventually, with a total 
loss of 400 men, we drove the French before us through the town. 
“After Soult raised the siege of Badajoz, we set out to stop 
General Girard’s depredations in Estremadura. When we got to 
Alcuesca, we heard the enemy were at Arroyo del Molino, and 
unconscious of our approach. We were placed in the houses, and 
told to keep silent; and to every man was served half-a-pound of 
rice. At midnight we received our rum, and shortly after the ser- 
geants tapped softly at the doors, and we began our march in a 
ceaseless drench of rain. The only thing that broke the silence was 
the howling of the wolves. When day broke, we were near the 
town. The embers were glowing at the stations which the French 
outposts had just left. General Hill riding up to our colonel, 
ordered the men to clean out the wet priming from the pans of 
‘their firelocks. The drift was driving so thick in the eyes of the 
French, they could not see us. The colonel then told us off in three 
divisions, and ordered us to charge up the three streets of the town, 
forcing our way to the other side. The general, taking off his hat, 
said, ‘God be with you—quick march!’ We gave three cheers, 
and in we went at the gate; the inhabitants cheering, our pipers 
playing ‘ Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye waking yet?’ The French, jam- 
med in with baggage, were swearing, firing in confusion, and running 
here and there, some in their shirts, some half accoutred. The 
French general came out of a house mad with rage and gnashing his 
teeth, threw his cocked-hat upon the ground, and stamped upon it. 
In a moment our men stripped his coat of all his medals. A brigade 
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of French came in sight. We had orders to fire; nearly half the 
pieces missed, the powder was so wet. Some Portuguese artillery 
coming up, however, we gave the enemy a volley, leaped over a wall 
behind which we had formed, and in column drove them over the 
hill; down which they threw all their baggage, and then surren- 
dered. In this affair we took 3000 infantry, 1600 cavalry, and six 
pieces of artillery. The horses were sold, and the money divided 
amongst the men. I got two-and-sixpence for my share; but I had 
taken care to supply myself very comfortably out of the French stores 
at Molino. 

One day while skirmishing near Alba Tormes, one of our lads, 
whilst taking cartridges from his box, let it fall over a wall we were 
lining, the French being in great strength in front. He instantly 
leant his musket against the wall, leaped over to the enemy’s side, 
and came back unhurt. The very same hour the button of my stock 
was shot off—that was a nearone. While at Tormes we were short 
of provisions. One of our men found a piece of meat on the face of 
the brae near the hospital, brought it home, and cooked it. A good 
part of it was eaten before it was discovered by his comrades to be 
part of a man’s arm. He then threw it away, but said never- 
theless it was very sweet, and never a bit the worse. 

One winter’s night in 1813, I was on duty at a bridge near 
Bovo, a lonely outpost. My orders were to be on the alert; and if I 
heard anything, to put my ear to the grofind, distinguish if it was the 
tread of men or horses, and give the alarm. The night was starry 
and a little cloudy. About half-past one I heard the footsteps of 
an animal, probably, I thought, a stray mule. At last I could dis- 
tinguish a large wolf a few yards from the bridge in the middle of 
the road, looking full at me. I levelled my piece ; we stood staring 
at each other. I durst not fire, lest I should give a false alarm. I 
expected him every moment to spring. However, on the tread of the 
sergeant and relief guard, he scampered off, relieving me from my 
disagreeable position. 

Following the enemy-quite across Spain, we at last, on the 20th 
of June, encamped on the face of a hill near Vittoria. We had no 
tobacco, and were smoking leaves and herbs, when Colonel Cadogan 
rode away and bought us kindly half-a-pound of tobacco aman. Next 
morning our pipes did not play for parade, and we began to suspect 
mischief. At eleven we received orders to fall in and follow the 
line of march ; and just as we started we had to step on one side, 
to allow a brigade of guns to pass us at full speed. ‘ Now there’s 
work to do,’ we said to each other. We passed a village, and 
crossed a river. On the other side ofthe road we saw the fires still 
burning in the deserted French camp. A large Spanish column 
was moving along the height to our right. We halted, drew up 
in column; and orders were given to brush out and oil our locks, 
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and examine the flints. We then moved up the hill under heavy 
fire; the centre being ordered to open to allow the 71st (our regi- 
ment) to advance. Our men had engaged before word came for 
the doctor to assist Colonel Cadogan, who was wounded. Im- 
mediately we charged up the hill, the piper playing ‘ Hey, Johnny 
Cope.’ We forced the French from the height, sending out four 
companies to skirmish. As the enemy retreated we saw a French 
officer harshly pricking his men with his sword to force them to 
stand. ‘Down with him!’ cried a man near me; and down he 
dropped, struck by several balls. We were scarcely on the height, 
when a heavy column of French, dressed as Spaniards in greatcoats 
and white covers on their hats, gave us a volley which put us. to 
the right-about down hill through the whins in double-quick time. 
Our four companies, already deceived, were mown down almost to a 
. man. We retired, covered by the 50th, who stopped our pursuers 
by a tremendous volley, and we returned to the height. We were 
here supplied with sixty more rounds of ammunition, and continued 
firing till the bugle sounded. Our drought was excessive, for the 
only spring there was had been rendered useless. In the-heat of 
the action one of our men called out he would have a drink, let the 
world go as it would. As he stooped to drink, a ball pierced his 
head, and he fell in the water, which was reddened by his blood. 
Thirsty as we were, we could not taste it after that. Only 300 of us 
were able to do duty out of above 1000 who had drawn rations in the 
morning. The cries of the wounded were heartrending ; but we could 
give them no assistance, for the French were getting under arms, 
and we were to maintain the heights while there was a man left 
of us. 

When the French retreated to Vittoria, we followed quick as our 
weary limbs would carry us—our legs bleeding with thorns, our feet 
bruised by the roots oftrees. Coming to a bean-field at the bottom 
of the height, we immediately broke, and every man filled his haver- 
sack. It was a dull encampment that night—we had left 700 men 
behind. No one joked; everyone hung his head, mourning the loss 
of a friend or comrade. At twelve o’clock a man from each com- 
pany was sent to receive half-a-pound of flour for every soldier, and 
thus we had double allowance. I had fired 168 rounds that day ; 
my shoulder was as black as a coal, and I could not touch my head 
with my right hand. The next day there were great congratulations. 
Mutual sorrow had made us all brothers. About a hundred of our 
men joined—they had escaped from the French in the retreat. 

The afternoon.we attacked Toulouse, as we were in extended 
order, firing and retiring, just as I had risen to run behind my file, 
a spent shot struck me on the groin. ‘God receive my soul!’ I 
said, and sat down resigned, laying my musket by,me, and gasping 
for breath. The French were advancing fast. I was sick; I put 
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my canteen to my mouth, but I could not taste the water; still I 
moistened my lips, and grew less faint. I felt my thigh, and found 
there was no blood. At that moment the French came up, and 
one of them made a charge at me as I sat pale as death. But the 
next man turned the point past me. ‘ Do not touch the good Scot,’ 
he said; and then asked me if I remembered him. He was a 
soldier whose life I had saved at Lobral from a Portuguese who was 
going to kill him as he lay wounded. ‘ God bless you!’ he cried; 
and threw me a pancake from his hat. The rear-guard took my 
knapsack, and left me lying; and I soon rejoined the regiment, 
though in great pain. Soon after came peace. We embarked at 
Bordeaux, and arrived in Cork in June 1814. 

I had been now seven years and eleven months a soldier, and 
hoped for my discharge ; but having been only sixteen when I en- 
listed, my seven years were counted from my eighteenth year. I 
had still therefore a year to serve. After lying at Limerick some 
time, we got the word for America. I sought my discharge in vain, 
though I had only a few months more to serve. It was hard, and 
I so near freedom, I was almost tempted to desert ; but I kept my 
honour and embarked. When on our way, a schooner fired a gun, 
brought us to, and gave us orders for Deal. My heart leapt 
for joy. I would not have stayed in the regiment for a thousand 
pounds ; ay, I would have left if I had only had a shirt to cover 
me. We sailed to Gravesend, and after one afternoon sailed for 
Antwerp. 

We were quartered in villages near Louis till the 16th of June 
1815, and were drilled daily. As we were going out for the usual 
field-day on the 16th, we were marched off sixteen miles to the 
French frontier, and arriving at one in the morning at a village, we 
took the quarters of a brigade of Brunswickers who marched out. 
The next day, just as we had halted for the heat and lit our fires, 
we got orders to fall in, and move along the high-road towards 
Waterloo. The road was crowded by artillery and ammunition carts, 
all pushing on for Waterloo. The distant firing had never ceased 
that day or the day before. Just as we encamped, and began to 
cook, we had to advance on the enemy. We lay down under arms, 
the rain never ceasing all night. At daybreak, stiff and sore with 
the rain, we got half an allowance of liquor, the most welcome thing 
I ever received. As the weather cleared up, we began to clean our 
arms and prepare for action. A young lad lately joined said to me 
while we were cleaning, ‘ Tom, you are an old soldier, have escaped 
often, and have every chance to escape this time also. Iam sure 
to fall.’ I tried to cheer him, but I could not alter his belief; and 
he begged me to tell his parents he died praying for their blessing 
and pardon. 

The artillery had been tearing away ever since daybreak in dif- 
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ferent parts of the line. About twelve o’clock we fell in for attack, 
and marched to our position on the face of a brae, to cover a brigade 
of guns. We were so worn out with our two days’ march that many 
of us fell asleep (I included) directly, almost as soon as we 
touched the ground. The cannon-balls plunging in amongst us 
killed many of ourmen. I was awoke bya shot striking the ground 
a little below me. It turned me heels over head, broke my musket . 
in pieces, and killed a lad at my side. I was so stunned and con- 
fused, I did not know at first whether I was wounded or not. An 
hour and a half under this dreadful fire cost us about sixty men, and 
we never returned a bullet. The poor lad I mentioned had both 
his legs cut off by a shot, and he soon bled to death, saying, ‘ Tom, 
do not tell my mother how I died; it would break her heart.’ About 
two o’clock a squadron of lancers came down hurraing to charge the 
guns. We formed square. General Barnes called out, ‘ 71st, I 
have often heard of your bravery—it will not be less to-day than it 
has been.’ We soon put our old playfellows to the right-about. - 
We advanced, forming square every now and then to receive cavalry. 
The noise and smoke were dreadful. We could see but a very 
little way from us, and the wounded and dead lay thick all round. 
We then moved on in column for a considerable way, and formed 
line ; then gave three cheers, fired a few volleys, charged the enemy, 
and drove them back in the old way. Once a squadron of French 
cavalry rode furiously down upon our line. We had only time 
to form the front of the square before they were on our bayonets. 
Many of our men were out of place. There was a good deal of jost- 
ling for a minute or two and a good deal of laughing—our quarter- 
master dropping his bonnet in riding into the square, snatched it 
up, put it on back foremost, and wore it so all day. A French 
general lay dead in the square, his breast covered with orders. Our 
men fell to plundering them off, pushing each other as they passed, 
and snatching at them. We stood in square for some time, while the 
13th Dragoons and a squadron of French dragoons were engaged : 
the 13th kept retiring behind our column, till we would drive 
back the Frenchmen with a volley, then at them again. We felt 
every blow the 13th received; when a Frenchman fell, we shouted; 
when one of the 18th, we groaned. We wished to join them, but 
were forced to stand in square. When we fell back to the heights 
in the rear, a shot cut the straps of a man’s knapsack near me ; it 
fell and was rolling away, when he snatched it up, saying, ‘ I am not 
going to lose you in that way—you are all I have in the world ;’ 
and roughly tying it on, he marched forward. Lord Wellington 
came riding up, and forming square with him in the centre, we re- 
ceived the French cavalry. Shortly the whole army received orders 
to advance, and we moved forwards in two columns four deep. This 
was the last effort—the enemy retired, leaving everything behind. 
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We moved on towards a village, and charged right through, killing 
great numbers, the place was so crowded. We formed on the other 
side of it, and lay down in the open air, hungry and wearied to death. 
We had been oppressed all day with the weight of our blankets and 
greatcoats, which were drenched with rain, and lay like logs of 
wood on our shoulders. The moment I stretched myself on the 
ground sleep came. The whole night I was harassed by dreams of 
fighting and charging. As my comrades one by one awoke, we 
began to talk over the great battle. I had been in many an action 
where our own regiment had fought harder, but I had never known 
one where the firing was so dreadful or the noise so great. When 
I looked over the field of battle, it was covered and heaped in places 
with dead, and it was horrible to see the wounded crawling along 
the rows of corpses. Yet it seemed a mere matter of course then. 
Somehow I have been more distressed by the burial of a comrade who 
had died in a hospital, than seeing after a battle fifty comrades put 
into the same trench. In the morning we got half an allowance of 
liquor, and remained under arms till mid-day; then we received 
orders to cook. When cooking was over, we marched on towards 
France. When we reached Paris, and the French capitulated, we 
marched towards the gates, placing a cannon on each side and 
gunners with lighted matches. Lord Wellington stood at the gates 
to see us. After three months in Paris, we were marched to 
Flanders for winter quarters, and I got my discharge. I left my 


comrades with regret, but the service with joy. 


WALTER THORNBURY. 








THE TETE NOIRE REVISITED 


O vows of love on Alpine path, 
"Midst Alpine summits, sworn ! 
O sweet false love! O after-math 
Of love—love’s sweetness shorn ! 
Our bodies twain, our souls were not ; 
Our kiss our spirits drew— 
That kiss of passion first begot— 
Their fleshly prison through. 


Our bodies twain, our souls were one ! 
So ran our vows; and they, 

Pledged ere the day had well begun, 
Held true—till close of day. 

‘ True e’en as to their craggy bed 
Dash down those mountain rills ; 

True e’en as they are true,’ she said, 
‘ The everlasting hills. 


There, wrapt in snow sublime, they rise 

Imperishable, vast ; 

Yon Téte Noire heaven itself defies— 

See how the storm flees past! 
Should fiercer suns its snowy wreath 

Dissolve, love melts not so; 

Love, firm as e’en the rock beneath, 

Heeds not the sun’s fierce glow !’ 

* * * * 
Only a twelvemonth since, and now 
What are the words and where the vow ? 
Still is the Téte Noire here; but where 
She I had deem’d as true as fair ? 
Again do I see the Alpine snow, 

But what of her who, a year ago, 
Gazed on that Alpine snow with me, 
Weaving it into a simile ? 


Fancy meeting her yesterday ! 

Excellent friends in a distant way ; 

Just as if to each other ne’er 

More than we now can be we were. 

‘ Capital match you have made,’ they say ; 

And the world is always right. But stay, 

What of your simile apropos 

Of love and rocks and Alpine snow? 3», 4g. ngcorr. 
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COLERIDGE’S COUNTRY 


You cannot separate man from the world in which he lives ; cannot 
imagine him severed from his ‘ accidentals.’ Whose highest flights 
of fancy can conceive a disembodied spirit? Even ghosts must be 
visible to be appreciated. Hamlet’s father revisited the glimpses of 
the moon in his habit as he lived, and walked the windy battlements 
of Elsinore in the very armour which he had worn in his mortality 
when at war with Norway. And in no ghost story which I have 
ever heard does the apparition come without costume; even if the 
spectral phenomenon is invisible, there is a rustle of silken attire, 
or a tapping of high-heeled boots, or a clatter of chain-armour. 

Similarly there is a tendency to connect a man with the country 
in which he dwelt, and which influenced his character and career. 
No one is uninfluenced by the scenes which surround him. What 
island but Corsica, the home of romance and revenge and adventure, 
could have given the world Napoleon Bonaparte? Where, but in 
the very omphalos of England, could a Shakespeare or a Landor have 
been born and bred? What, save a London birth and education, 
could have made Charles Lamb our choicest essayist? Who can read 
a page of Mr. Tennyson without perceiving that he began life in a flat 
country? I have seen in my time all sorts of maps, which the enter- 
prising publishers of Charing-cross originate ; allow me to offer them 
a new idea. Why not a biological map—a map in which every county, 
and each district of each county, shall be coloured according to the 
men who have been its actual or adopted children? For, observe, 
it is not always the place in which a man is born that gives the tone 
to his life. I begin, for example, with Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; 
he was a baby in Devon, a schoolboy in London, a pantisocratic 
enthusiast in Somerset, a great poet in Lakeland, a rather visionary 
philosopher at Highgate. His slight foreign adventures I omit as 
unimportant ; nor need I recall the details of his brief career as a 
cavalry private. But, while Devon gave him his normal power, it 
was in the romantic region of the Lakes that he reached the per- 
fection of his art. Everywhere have I followed his footsteps, and 
have thereby reached the conviction that among the Lakes was his 
natural home. : 

‘ But when he was a young fellow of twenty-six, and had just 
begun to sow his wild-oats, he was living at Nether Stowey in 
Somerset. It is a pretty village enough, a few miles from what 
the Somerset folk flatter themselves is the sea—namely, the muddy 
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Severn estuary known as the Bristol Channel. I think the mud 
along that coast is something perfectly unnatural. If you go down 
to one of the watering-places beloved by Bristol people—Clevedon 
or Weston, to wit—with the expectation of a Brighton or Scar- 
borough seascape, how I admire your inevitable disappointment ! 
Instead of seeing 


‘the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray,’ 


while a merry wind that has travelled over leagues of foam plays 
tricks with your apparel, you are face to face (at low water) with 
countless acres of mud, through which travels a thread of water 
looking like the Fleet Ditch, all that remains of the famous river 
Severn. When living down in this dull vicinage—really dull, for 
though the scenery is often rich, it is void of variety—Coleridge 
made up his mind to be a Unitarian minister. There is perhaps a 
recondite connection between flat scenery and Unitarianism. Any 
way, the pulpit of the disciples of Socinus was at that time the 
poet’s great ambition; and in search of a cure of souls he made 
his way to Shrewsbury to preach. Here is that same river Severn, 
many a mile nearer its source, a clear and beautiful and rapid 
stream, undreaming of the mud in which its glory is doomed to 
expire. A quaint old town is Shrewsbury, and they show you 
Glendower’s Oak to this day; it is an ancient tree, which grows 
green every spring, though its trunk is completely hollow. To the 
summit of this oak, says the legend, Owen Glendower climbed when 
the famous battle of Shrewsbury had begun, that very battle wherein 
Jack Falstaff fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock. The tradition 
is, that Glendower ascended the tree in order to judge how the battle 
was likely to go before he decided whether or not to join his allies. 
His inspection was unfavourable, and the Welshman discreetly drew 
off his forces. 

A curious glimpse of Coleridge in his early days is afforded by 
Hazlitt, who made his acquaintance at Shrewsbury. Hazlitt’s father 
was a Unitarian minister living at Wem, ten miles from the capital 
of Salop. Young Hazlitt, in his twentieth year, was naturally at- 
tracted by the fame of this marvellous young. preacher, who uttered 
with magical eloquence things unintelligible; so, on a Sunday morn- 
ing in January 1798, he rose before daybreak, and walked ten muddy 
miles to hear Coleridge preach. ‘Did you ever hear me preach ?’ 
asked Coleridge of Lamb many a year later. ‘I never heard you 
do anything else,’ was the reply. This particular sermon intoxi- 
cated Hazlitt, who at once became Coleridge’s admirer. His de- 
scription of the great poet, as he seemed in his youth, is worth 
quotation. ‘His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of 
ivory, with large projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath 
them like a sea with darkened lustre. ‘‘ A certain tender bloom his 
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face o’erspread”—a purple tinge as we see it in the pale thoughtful 
complexions of the Spanish portrait-painters, Murillo and Velasquez. 
His mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent; his chin good- 
humoured and round; but his nose—the rudder of the face, the 
index of the will—was small, feeble, nothing ; like what he has 
done.’ I may here remark, that the tendency to represent Coleridge 
as having done nothing is a symptom of that serene and supercilious 
ignorance which is often observable in second-class men who have to 
estimate their superiors. Mr. Carlyle has made the same marvel- 
lous blunder. It is as if a turnip-field were to brag over its supe- 
riority to a rose of Provence. What says Ben Jonson ? 

‘It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk doth make men better be ; 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear. 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night : 

It was the plant and flower of light.’ 
Coleridge did nothing, forsooth! as Mr. Gladstone might say. 
Why, he wrote Christabel; but for which we should never have had 
the two series of poems which begin with Scott’s Minstrel and 
Byron’s Giaowr. As to his philosophy— But I will not deal 
with these vexed questions. Let me forgive Hazlitt his splenetic 
attack upon his mightier friend, and walk with him from Shrewsbury 
to Nether Stowey in Somerset. 

For Somerset was then Coleridge’s country; and he invited his 
young admirer to come and see him there, offering to walk half-way 
to meet him. You see there were no railways in 1798; nor do I 
expect that the mail-coach service was quite as perfect as I remem- 
ber it in my school-days. Was the old-fashioned stage-wagon ex- 
tinct? Mr. Timbs or Mr. Thornbury would know. However, young 
men could walk—young poets and essayists especially; and William 
Hazlitt thought nothing of walking from Shropshire to Somerset- 
shire, considerably more than a hundred miles as the crow flies ; 
and he would have to fly across the Bristol Channel, just above the 
Steep and Flat Holmes. Hazlitt made his way first to Worcester 
—pleasant city in a pleasant vicinage—thence to Upton-on-Severn, 
where he thought of Tom Jones and the adventure of the muff; 
thence to Tewkesbury, where he took his ease at his inn, sitting up 
all night to read Paul and Virginia. On this silly sentimental 
story he records a remark of Coleridge’s—that nothing could show 
the gross indelicacy of French manners and the entire corruption of 
their imagination more strongly than the behaviour of the heroine 
in the last fatal scene, when she turns away from a man on board 
the sinking vessel, who offers to swim ashore with her, because he 
has stripped himself to swim. St. Pierre, if I remember aright— 
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it is quite thirty years since I read Paul and Virginia—praises the 
little fool’s modesty. Well said Swift that a nice man is a man of 
nasty ideas. 

Hazlitt’s farther account of his journey is meagre; but we can 
follow him in imagination, swinging gaily along the roads, with happy 
expectation of sojourn with a poet at the end of his travel. He 
passed through Gloucester; stopped perchance at Mr. Phillpotts’ 
excellent inn; may have seen the late Bishop of Exeter (last hope 
of the Church, my orthodox journals tell me) playing marbles with 
some other little schoolboy of Gloucester, also in his first decade. 
The wayfarer was eager to reach his bourne, for he found himself 
two days before his time, and passed them in the unhappy little 
town of Bridgwater (properly Burgh Walter), since famous for hay- 
ing tempted a great historian to authorise bribery. 

Somerset is not a picturesque county until you get upon Exmoor ; 
but Nether Stowey is one of its pleasantest villages. A few miles 
away Wordsworth was staying at Alfoxton House, and the two poets 
were doing some of the most important work they ever did. Cole- 
ridge was writing the Ancient Mariner, and Wordsworth Peter Bell. 
The latter poet had in those days a touch of humour, grim and gro- 
tesque, somewhat in Callot’s manner. Why, O why did his friends 
advise him to expunge from Peter Bell that immortal stanza, supe- 
rior to almost anything in Dante, which described 

‘a party in a parlour, 
Crammed as they in life were crammed, 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 


But, as you could plainly see, 
All silent, and all damned’ ? 


Although Hunter’s Combe and the Seven Wells are valleys 
worthy of Devon, yet Coleridge carried his young friend away across 
the border into his own county. There the coast grows wilder, and 
the air brighter and more stimulant, and the Channel sea of a purer 
blue. After a long day’s march,—their feet keeping time to the 
rhythm of Coleridge’s talk,—they reached Lynton at midnight. But 
even at midnight the hospitality of Devon was not wanting; and 
they got an excellent supply of bacon and eggs. What they drank 
therewith is not noted: I hope it was sound Devonshire cider. A 
still cider of Devon, liqueured and bottled, would beat Clicquot and 
Roederer out of the field. Hazlitt saw the Valley of Rocks, and 
apparently did not think much of it. In fact, his recollections are 
seldom of the true poetic form. He remembers the excellent tea 
and toast, eggs and honey, which he got for breakfast at the Lyn- 
ton inn; and these are excellent things to remember. But you 
would think the Valley of Rocks—a scene which looks as ifthe very 
skeleton of the world were at that point revealed—would have struck 
the slowest imagination. However, Hazlitt was born to be a critic, 
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and we must therefore forgive him. The critic is the eunuch of 
literature. : 

I pass from the country of Coleridge’s youth to that country 
whereof he was the poetic conqueror. He revealed Lakeland to the 
modern world. It was not unknown to the ancients: maidens of 
the mere were the darlings of old romance; and when I dwelt by 
Eden, I learnt of a surety that it was the very river which Arthur’s 
father had vainly attempted to turn from its course. 


‘ Let Uther Pendragon do what he can, 
Eden shall run where Eden ran.’ 


Although Wordsworth and Southey both dwelt amid the Lakes, 
and the former did much to make that region his own, it is with 
Coleridge, above all poets, that we connect their beauty. Certainly 
Professor Wilson celebrated Windermere in wondrous periods of per- 
fect yet perishable prose; but the Professor, though he loved the 
Lakes with an infinite love, was not quite a poet. All that he has 
written of his beloved vicinage does not equal Coleridge’s : 


‘In Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 
And Dungeon Ghyll, so foully rent 
With ropes of rock and bells of air, 
Three sinful sextons’ ghosts are pent ; 
Who all give back, one after t’other, 
The death-note to their living brother. 
And oft too, by the knell offended, 
Just as their one / two/ three! is ended, 
The devil mocks the doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borrowdale.’ 


It was in the year 1848 that I first made acquaintance with 
Coleridge’s country. Fourteen years had the great poet been dead. 
But I met Wordsworth—Virgilium tantum vidi. Henry Crabb 
Robinson was with him at the time. Less than two years had 
passed when the great poet died; and the recollection of those brief 
hours in his presence will never pass from me so long as my memory 
endures. I remember the sacred splendour, the lambent light of 
his eyes beneath overhanging brows; I remember the boyish de- 
light wherewith, in his sixteenth lustrum, the old poet welcomed 
a boyish admirer ; I remember his showing me his favourite views, 
his favourite laurel-trees, all planted from slips taken by his own 
hand from those which Petrarch set around Virgil’s tomb ; I remem- 
ber how sorrowful he seemed at the thought that after his death 
Rydal Mount might be occupied by those who would not recognise 
the name of Wordsworth. Lighter things I remember. Among 
them, that I myself should have some difficulty in obtaining poetic 
repute, seeing that my name had been made illustrious by the author 
of certain odes which are among the most beautiful in the language. 
Also the great poet’s critical judgments on Southey and Macaulay. 
Southey, he thought, had written one tolerable poem, that on the 
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holly-tree ; and even in that there was a blemish in the very first 
line. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome should have been ealled 
Lays of Modern Athens ; they were utterly untrue, both in charac- 
ter and costume ; they were Scotch, not Roman. 

Ah, full well do I love Coleridge’s country, the region of the 
Lakes! Nowhere in the world, I think, is such perfection of beauty 
enclosed within such narrow limits. Marvellous are its varieties. 
The right way to enter it in the old coaching days was to cross the 
sands of Morecambe Bay at low water, and take a conveyance from 
Ulverstone to Newby Bridge, whence a gay little lake steamer would 
take you up Windermere. But now there is a railway across those 
sands ; and the traveller no longer sees the moving groups of pilgrims 
walking briskly over the almost level space which the sea will soon 
reclaim, and obliged to wade where some river or stream makes a 
channel in the roadway. Where the Kent and the Leven made their 
way over the sands the buxom peasant-girls were wont to wade, high- 
kilted, and innocently unconscious. All that the railway has destroyed, 
no doubt. The journey had in those days the piquancy of peril; for 
the incoming tide rushes up those slightly sloping sands faster than 
a horse can gallop, and many a luckless traveller has been caught 
by the wave ; but now you are only too safe. Mr. Bright says a man 
is safer in a first-class railway carriage than anywhere else in the 
world—safer than in the House of Commons, or even at church. So 


some of the temptations to take the Ulverstone route to Windermere 
have passed away. 
Between 


‘ Winding Winandermere, the river-lake,’ 


and the Red Tarn on Helvellyn, how wide the difference! The sinuous 
stream, twelve miles long, alive from south to north with yachts and 
steamers, with many beautiful islands resting on its waters, with 
superb mansions on its marge, and a ferry crossing it just before you 
reach Bowness, is in strange contrast with the lonely Red Tarn, more 
than 2000 feet high on the giant shoulder of Helvellyn, mysterious 
beneath a sombre precipice : and between the two extremes there are 
infinite gradations. I cannot go through the gamut of meres. Some- 
times the memory of wild and stormy Wastwater haunts me; some- 
times a thought of placid Grasmere, round which I have walked, 
listening to Wordsworth’s pregnant converse, in days ere I deigned 
to write mere prose. Ah, that was a magical time !—but I was un- 
conscious of its delight. Wordsworth sleeps in the shadow of Gras- 
mere church; and I no longer can sing, as I sang in happy youth: 
‘Dream, dream, heart of my own love! 
Sweet is the breath of the odorous South ; 


Sweet is the island we sail to alone, love; 
Sweet is a kiss of thy ruddy young mouth.’ 


The most beautiful village in the world, to my thinking, is Trout- 
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beck, on the east, above Windermere. Its quaint old cottages, in 
their yew-shaded courtyards, are without parallel elsewhere. Still 
the beck flows down to Windermere ; still, I hope, it is alive with 
trout. But does the inn of the Mortal Man still offer hospitality to 
the wayfarer—mutton-ham and oatmeal-cake and home-brewed ale ? 
Many a time did Coleridge, I feel certain, take his ease at that inn. 
The lines which were written on its signboard (I hope time has not 
effaced them) might have come from the humorous pen that pro- 
duced the Devil’s Walk: 


‘O mortal man, who livest by bread, 
Why is thy nose so very red ? 
O silly wight, with cheeks so pale, 
It comes by drinking Troutbeck ale.’ 


People seldom visit Lakeland in winter; but they should, to see 
Helvellyn and Skiddaw shrouded by snow, to see the waterfalls, swol- 
len to torrents, struggling against the frost which solidifies the mist 
of their pools, and snatches from the descending stream icicles like 
colossal stalactites. That battle between the falling force and the 
restraining frost is worth travel to see; and the fantastic forms into 
which the water is tortured as it grows into crystals are quite beyond 
imagination or description. 

After all, Dreamland, and not Lakeland, was Coleridge’s true 
country. Well did he deserve those additional stanzas which Words- 
worth wrote concerning him in the margin of the Castle of Indolence : 


‘A noticeable man with large gray eyes, 
And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be ; 
Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear 
Deprest by weight of musing Phantasy ; 
Profound his forehead was, though not severe.’ 


In that somnolent realm, delightfully pictured by Thomson, that land 
of ‘ dreams that wave before the half-shut eye,’ Coleridge has a place 
of his own. Whoever has followed Christabel into the moonlit wood- 
land, or the ancient mariner across the solitary sea where he killed 
the albatross, or has seen that stately pleasure-dome which Kubla 
Khan decreed in Xanadu, ‘ 

‘Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 


Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea,’ 


will recognise in Coleridge the most divine of dreamers. Yes, though 
I have traced him in terrene regions, which he has royally made his 
own, yet do I repeat what I said, that Dreamland was Coleridge’s 
country. 

MORTIMER COLLINS. 
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By ‘scientific ballooning’ I do not mean the application of so-called 
scientific and mechanical notions to the management, the propulsion, 
or the guidance of aérial machines; that is a humiliating subject— 
one of grand intentions and ludicrous realisations. My title refers 
to the use of balloons for the ostensible purpose of advancing science, 
by carrying barometer and thermometer readers up into the higher 
airs, to ascertain how their instruments behave there, in the hope of 
furthering our small acquaintance with the constitution and commo- 
tions, the eddies and upper currents, of the atmospheric ocean at the 
bottom of which we dwell. 

Ever since Montgolfiers took the air philosophy has been subject 
to spasmodic fits of sky-soaring. The habit of regarding every fresh 
thing as new has led many to suppose that balloon meteoroscopy is 
a novelty pertaining exclusively to the present decade; but it is no 
such thing. The earliest ascent of any unfabulous aérial machine 
dates from the year 1783 ; and in a score of years, as soon as travel- 
ling became safer and the balloon ceased in some measure to be the 
sole right of showmen, ascents were made for scientific purposes alone. 
To rest the palm upon the proper crown, the honour of inaugurating 
this branch of research must be accorded to the Academy of St. 
Petersburg. There was a sort of toy experiment made in 1784, it 
is true, by Boulton, Watt’s partner, but it is not worth calling scien- 
tific ; it merely consisted in letting up a balloon with a slow-match 
attached to it, so as to explode the gas at a great elevation; the 
idea being to try if anything like thunder would be reproduced by 
reverberation of the explosion. Nothing came of it, however; the 
people shouted so lustily that no cloud-born sound was heard at all. 

During the first years of this century we find the savans lament- 
ing that such a potent instrument as the balloon should have been 
abandoned to the use of those who pandered to the amusement of 
frivolous sightseers. It was a pity, the grounds of which must be 
removed, or science would be the loser by its apathy. So that an- 
cient Academy of Sciences aforesaid voted the means for an ascent 
uniquely devoted to scientific progress. The programme was sim- 
ple: the points aimed at were, to ascertain the physical conditions 
of the atmosphere; in fuller words, its pressure, temperature, damp- 
ness, and constituent proportions at different elevations. Most im- 
portant was the determination of the law of decrease of density or 
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weight of the air as the height increased. All that was then known 
upon this and the other points just mentioned depended upon ob- 
servations made upon mountain-sides; and these were obviously 
vitiated by local influences, by terrestrial attractions exerted upon 
the superposed air, and by the presence of organic bodies, vegetable 
or animal. To catch the high air in its native purity, it must be 
soared into, and the balloon wag the tool for the work. 

The Coxwell of that period was one named Robertson, a native 
of Liége, a versatile genius ; first a divine, then a professor of phy- 
sics, then a phantasmagoriast, lastly an aéronaut. He built a small 
balloon thirty feet diameter, and generated hydrogen enough to fill 
it by decomposing water; he furnished the car for scientific obser- 
vations with barometer, thermometer, timepiece, telescopes, birds, 
pigeons, phials to catch air in, and all necessaries and accessories. 
The Academy found the money, and appointed one of its members, 
M. Sacharoff, a chemist, to make the ascent with M. Robertson. 
It was on the 30th of June 1804 that this the first of scientific 
aérial voyages was made; the start was from the Jardin des Cadets 
in St. Petersburg, at seven o’clock in the evening. We need not 
follow the log of the journey; of late we have had relations of this 
sort almost ad nauseam. Suffice it to say, that the observers read 
their barometer and thermometer now and then, not apparently with 
much system, threw their pigeons, bottled the air at various heights 
up to about five thousand feet—their maximum altitude—ate their 
supper, determined to make the night of it, and joined hands to bind 
their intention, but afterwards thought better of it and came down, 
after a run of sixty versts that occupied about three hours. Two 
facts were noted that deserve separate mention. One was, that the 
needle of a compass inclined itself from the horizontal about ten 
degrees. An inclining or ‘ dipping’ needle, as it is called, was taken 
up, but it was deranged, so that this singular vagary, important to 
magnetic science, could not be fairly examined. The other fact 
was, that when the aéronauts shouted through a speaking-trumpet, 
the sonorous percussions of the air produced a slight undulation of 
the balloon. Here was shadowed the power of man to rend the air 
by artificial thunders, to brew storms by repeated discharges of heavy 
cannon or any other great noises. 

Science did not gain much from this ascent, directly; but the 
ball was set a-rolling, and very soon it was taken up by more illus- 
trious players. In less than two months Biot and Gay-Lussac were 
up in a balloon. Their intentions bore chiefly on magnetic observa- 
tions. Robertson, in the above voyage and in an earlier one, had 
suspected that the magnetic force which directs the compass-needle 
upon the earth’s surface becomes enfeebled when the needle is car- 
ried high into the air. Saussure thought the same thing from his 
mountain experience. It was an important point to prove, because 
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much of the theory of terrestrial magnetism depended upon it. To 
determine the relative intensity of the earth’s magnetic power in dif- 
ferent situations, a delicately suspended needle is set in vibration ; 
the greater the terrestrial force, the sooner will it be pulled from its 
diverted to its normal position, and so the quicker will be its period 
of oscillation ; conversely, the less the force, the slower will it be 
pulled back, and the more protracted the vibrations. The magnet 
is like a straying youth—the more attractive the influence over him, 
the sooner is he brought to steadiness. 

Biot and Gay-Lussac, equipped with the necessary magnets and 
chronometers to count the times of vibration, started from the gar- 
den of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers on the 24th of August 
1804. Their balloon was but small, and would only lift them about 
four thousand yards; and when they tried to make the desired ob- 
servations upon the swinging needle, they were all but entirely frus- 
trated, because of the rotatory motion of the balloon. They counted 
a few oscillations, and very soon came down ; I have heard it said, 
because one or both got frightened, but I find no documentary 
evidence on the point. _One thing, however, is certain: when the 
next ascent was made, Gay-Lussac went up alone. This was on 
the 16th of September in the same year. He reached an altitude 
of nearly eight thousand yards, by throwing all useless appurte- 
nances overboard ; among other things he cast away a roughly-made 
chair, which fell in a thicket near to a yokel who was guarding 
some sheep. The sky was clear; but the balloon, nearly four miles 
high, was invisible. Imagine the astonishment of the natives! It 
was voted that the seat had come from heaven; but the knowing 
ones rejected this hypothesis on the grounds of the bad work that 
the article exhibited. The celestial chair-makers, said they, could 
not be such slovenly carpenters. The matter was under dispute till 
the newspapers told of the aéronaut’s doings ; and then the mystery 
vanished, no doubt much to the disappointment of the wonder- 
mongers. 

The magnetic observations were a little more successful this 
time, but the results were not of a very decisive character: there 
were slight differences in the periods of vibration of the needle at 
different heights, but they did not follow a regular law of diminu- 
tion; and on the whole it was concluded that the differences were 
accidental, and that the earth’s magnetic force was the same at all 
altitudes above the surface. Such was the conclusion at the epoch 
of the observations ; but since that time it has been discovered that 
temperature exerts a powerful influence over the rate of a needle’s 
oscillations, cold quickening and warmth retarding them. If allow- 
ance be made for such an effect upon Gay-Lussac’s needle, it results 
that his upper vibrations, made in a temperature of 16°, were rela- 
tively slower than his lower ones, which were made with the ther- 
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mometer at 87°; and hence that the earth’s magnetic force does 
diminish as we go upwards. 

Besides these, the staple of his observations, Gay-Lussac re- 
corded the indications of meteorological instruments, and deduced 
that the temperature, which, as is well known, decreases with eleva- 
tion, varies less near the earth than in regions at a medium height, 
and that the humidity diminishes with extreme rapidity. The actual 
decrease of temperature which he observed was 724° of the Fahren- 
heit scale in ascending 22,896 feet, or about a degree in 316 feet; 
a decrement very similar to that deduced from the best of moun- 
tain-observations. He collected air at his upper limit and ana- 
lysed it, and found that while it contained the same proportions of 
oxygen and nitrogen as near the earth, it offered no trace of hydro- 
gen; a fact of some importance in refuting certain theories of fiery 
meteors. 

These French achievements made Italy jealous of her meteoro- 
logical honours. The next scientific balloon ascent was made by a 
Neapolitan astronomer, one Carlo Brioschi, in company with the 
first of Italian aéronauts, Andreani. Their laudable ambition was 
to pass the limit attained by Gay-Lussac ; so they went up and up, 
higher and higher, till they got into a highly rarefied region of the 
atmosphere, when their lofty intentions were unhappily frustrated ; 
the balloon had a greater pressure inside than out, from the expansion 
of the gas, and it burst, bringing them down with arun. Fortunately 
the torn and empty bag acted the part of a parachute and checked 
the velocity of their descent, or they must have been dashed to pieces, 
as Cocking was years after. As it was, falling as they did, slowly 
and upon soft ground, they came off with their lives; but Brioschi 
received injuries that eventually caused his death. 

Whether this unfortunate experiment scared the philosophers off 
their quest for knowledge, or whether they were deterred from the 
research by another fear to be presently alluded to, I know not; but 
it is certain that for forty years nothing was done for science by the 
balloon in any systematic manner ; nothing beyond the isolated facts 
gleaned now and then by the more philosophical of professional aéro- 
nauts. About 1841, however, the subject was noised again, this 
time in England. The British Association, ever ready to find the 
needful for experiments too costly for individual undertaking, was 
induced to vote a sum of 2501. for instruments and balloons to make 
a regular series of aérial investigations. Some of the money was 
spent, and once a balloon was reported ready to ascend, but for some 
unrecorded reason it never went off. I hope personal vanities and 
jealousies were not the disturbing cause; more than one squabble 
having arisen out of disputed honours in the matter of scientific 
skying, the thought will intrude itself. 

Eight or nine years more passed before another aérial ship was 
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launched in the cause of science, and then two plucky Frenchmen, 
MM. Bixio and Barral, entered themselves in this race for bubble 
fame. They were for resolving a multitude of questions: the laws 
of decrease of temperature and of humidity, the composition of the 
atmosphere, the comparative calorific effects of the solar rays at 
high elevations, the polarisation or non-polarisation of light from the 
clouds, and a number of minor matters. Everything promised well : 
Regnault furnished the instruments, Dupuis-Delcourt the balloon ; 
seven or eight miles was the height of their ambition. But when 
the day of ascent came—it was the 29th of June 1850—matters 
looked gloomy: the rain fell in torrents; the balloon was torn by 
high winds, and had to be hurriedly patched-up. But the observers 
were intrepid, and rejecting proposals for the abandonment of the 
ascent, they cast off, and in a minute were lost in the clouds. Once 
aloft the balloon dilated, pressed hard against the netting, and ex- 
panded downwards, covering the aéronauts. One of them, in trying 
to get at the valve-cord, made an opening in the neck and out 
rushed the gas, sickening and nearly suffocating them. Then they 
found they were descending rapidly, in consequence of a great slit 
that had formed in the equator of the bag. Destruction seemed 
imminent ; there was no hope but by casting away every weighty 
article in the car. This they did, sacrificing all but their precious 
instruments, and with happy effect, for they came down without 
serious hurt, a soft vineyard receiving them. 

One would think that such an adventure would have checked, if 
it did not destroy, the ardour of the observers. But no; before a 
month had elapsed, they were up again, in the same balloon, and 
in the midst of a rain-storm and a turbulent atmosphere. It was 
in some respects fortunate that they ascended ; for they saw and felt 
what a serene sky would not have manifested to them. The cloud 
into which they plunged turned out to be about three miles thick, 
and when they were nearly through it they beheld a curious pheno- 
menon. The sun was shining above them, and below the level of 
the car there appeared another sun, reflected from what looked like 
a stratum of water lying there beneath. It was not really water, 
however, but a film of minute crystals of ice floating in the vaporous 
cloud. The aéronauts were at one time completely covered with 
these frozen spicule. But the extraordinary thing was the enor- 
mous cold experienced in the cloud. Gay-Lussac, at the height of 
7000 metres, found the temperature 94 degrees centigrade below 
zero; MM. Bixio and Barral registered 30 degrees lower than this. 
There was no doubt of the fact; it was no error of observation, for 
all the instruments confirmed it; and, as Arago said, it was a dis- 
covery of the highest interest to meteorology. While it gives us a 
glimpse into the foundry where hailstones are formed, it puzzles us 
sorely to account for their formation ; for what can be the constitu- 
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tion of a cloud that parts with its heat so entirely, and admits of 
such a prodigious refrigeration ? 

This ascent gave abnormal results: it could not do otherwise, 
since it was made under such abnormal circumstances. The in- 
formation specially sought was not procured ; and I do not find that 
MM. Bixio and Barral, although they had all the instrumental 
equipment, ever ascended again. 

Strange does it appear that all the aérial researches were aban- 
doned almost at their birth. Robertson, Gay-Lussac, Bixio, all, 
as it were, strangled their offspring. Why was this? One reason, 
known to apply in one case, perhaps applies to all. The observers 
came to be regarded in the public eye in the same light as the bal- 
loonists who went up for lucre, and the acrobats who hung by their 
feet over cars to amuse gaping crowds at a shilling a head. As they 
did not like the association, they abandoned the pursuit. In more 
recent times, we have seen longer series of observations repeated in 
systematic manner. Have the public altered their views? or have 
the balloon-observers of to-day overcome the scruples that troubled 
their predecessors ? 

The first systematic series of ascents was made in the year 1852, 
by Mr. Welsh, then director of the British Association Observa- 
tory at Kew. They were four in number, and their dates were, 
August 17th and 26th, October 21st, and November 10th. Mr. 
Green’s Nassau balloon was the ascending medium, and Vauxhall 
Gardens was the starting-place. The results that were obtained 
were the most valuable of any up to their date. Mr. Welsh was a 
good observer, and read his instruments with great regularity, at 
very short intervals. When his observations were fully discussed, 
they proved that the downward march of temperature is not uniform, 
but that at a certain height, which varies with the season, the re- 
gular diminution is arrested, and for the space of about 2000 feet 
the temperature remains constant, or even increases slightly; after- 
wards resuming its downward course. This interruption was found 
to coincide with a great fall in the temperature at which dew is 
formed—the dew-point, as it is termed. Making allowance for this 
irregularity, it was determined that the fall of temperature was about 
one degree in 296 feet, as an average from all the observations — 
sensibly the same as that obtained by Gay-Lussac. Air was bottled 
during the ascents, and afterwards analysed, and found to differ in 
no important degree from that collected near the earth at the same 
time. Welsh made no magnetic observations. 

For seven or eight years the meteorologists felt no thirst for the 
knowledge which the balloon might give them, notwithstanding the 
high importance they had at various times attached to it; but when 
a new fit came over them, it was a powerful one, and aérial thermo- 
meter-reading made more noise than ever. A committee of the 
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British Association was formed ; that is to say, two or three people 
interested in the matter got a dozen big names put on a list, and 
considerable sums of money were voted in the course of several years, 
from 1859 forwards, to buy instruments and hire aéronauts and their 
machines. At first, little personal difficulties arose concerning ob- 
servers and balloons; but ultimately Mr. Coxwell and Mr. Glaisher 
linked themselves together, and went on swimmingly for a time. 
Some quarter of a hundred ascents were made at various times, and 
to various heights, of each of which we were wont to hear next 
morning ; till at length we sickened of them. It used to appear as 
though the balloon and its passengers went up for the sole purpose 
of supplying columns of glorification to the papers of the morrow : 
never was a research professedly scientific made the subject of so 
much trumpeting. 

Now that the observations made in these noisy ascents have been 
digested, it turns out that they yield small fruit in proportion to 
their show of blossom. They have proved that the old law of de- 
crease of temperature—a degree in 300 feet—is not true for all 
heights ; that while the rate is a degree for less than 200 feet for 
elevations below a mile, it decreases to a degree in about 500 feet at 
altitudes of four or five miles; with great differences, however, de- 
pending upon the clear or cloudy state of the sky, But when we 
have said thus much, we have pretty well exhausted the data con- 
clusively settled by the voyages in question. One can hardly accept 
as proven ‘facts statements that ‘the degree of humidity decreases 
wonderfully with the height, till at above five miles there is scarcely 
any aqueous vapour at all;’ and that ‘the velocity of the air at the 
earth’s surface appears to be very much less than at a high eleva- 
tion.’ True, we find set forth as one point settled that ‘an aneroid 
barometer can be made to read correctly . . . to a pressure as low 
as seven inches ;’ this may be of interest to be known; but why a 
balloon voyage should be resorted to to prove what could be settled 
in ten minutes under the receiver of an air-pump, is an enigma only 
soluble upon the supposition that the idea was to make the means 
triumph over the end. The same remark applies to certain elaborate 
observations with different hygrometers, which were undertaken 
merely to compare results. Certain measures of the direct heating 
power of the sun at great elevations are interesting as far as they 
go, but they are not of sufficient number or accuracy: they seem to 
show that the heat-rays pass a thermometer-bulb without sensibly 
affecting it with warmth; upon which an inference is based 
that the solar rays of heat ‘pass through space without loss, and 
become effective in proportion to the density of the atmosphere, 
or the amount of water present through which they pass, and if so, 
the proportion of heat received at Mercury, Venus, Jupiter, and Sa- 
turn, may be the same as that received at the earth, if the consti- 
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tuents of their atmospheres be the same as that of the earth, and 
greater if the density be greater ; so that the effective solar heat at 
Jupiter and Saturn may be greater than at either of the inferior 
planets Mercury or Venus, notwithstanding their far greater distances 
from the sun.’ If this proposition is to be literally accepted, what is 
to become of the law of inverse squares ? 

In the department of magnetism scarcely anything was done; a 
few vibrations ofa suspended magnet were counted, but no measures 
of the dip or inclination of the needle were attempted. The solar 
spectrum was occasionally peeped at, to see if the now famous dark 
lines suffered any alteration when viewed through thinner and dryer 
air than that which lies near the earth’s surface. This is a subject 
far too delicate to be handled amid the inconveniences of ballooning ; 
nothing could be expected to come from the attempts at it, and no- 

thing came. Altogether the experiments proved that, for the im- 
portant matters for which they were undertaken, casual ascents of a 
few hours’ duration are nearly useless. To settle even the question 
of high-air temperature, observations are wanted at all seasons, and 
at all hours of the day and night. These can only be secured by con- 
tinuous registration ; and it is somewhat surprising that long ago a 
balloon-car was not equipped with self-recording baro- and thermo- 
graphs, such as those which are in use at the principal meteorolo- 
gical observatories of the world, which could have been sent up and 
held with a cord, and only hauled down once a day to change the 
sheets bearing the yesterday’s registers for others in blank to receive 
those of to-day. The cost of building a balloon large enough for 
this purpose would be comparatively small, that of the photographic 
apparatus would not be large; and the aérial automaton observer 
might be made a part of some meteorological observatory that already 
photographically records its instruments’ indications, so that a strict 
comparison could be instituted between these and those obtained 
aloft. Then, when a casual voyage presented opportunities, the ob- 
server would be left free to pursue some of the subjects not em- 
braced by this means; amongst which the magnetic observations 
before alluded to stand foremost in importance. 

We have lately heard much of certain captive balloon experiments, 
in England at Cremorne, and in France in the Champ de Mars, 
where the partial ascents so profitably instituted during the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 were for a time repeated. It is difficult to see 
what good can be done for science by these little jack-in-the-box 
jumps into the air and down again, or what an observer can gain 
beyond a showman’s reputation by sitting in the car with instruments 
before him among the guinea-paying sightseers who patronise the 
balloon proprietor. If science has suffered already, and undoubtedly 
it has, from connection with exhibitions, it must suffer much more 
by this continued appearance among the show-folk. The sooner the 
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balloon as a scientific tool is got away from public gardens the better. 
Even Mr. Coxwell cannot withhold his regret at what he has seen and 
been a party to in the professed cause of investigation. He says, 
‘there should be no more popularity-hunting or other performances 
unworthy of the dignity of meteorological researches. They can some- 
times be blended, when opportunity serves; but to make a public 
show of the two will not do; they will not always work kindly in the 
form of exhibition.’ If meteorology, after what can be done by self- 
registration is done, finds itself still obliged to resort to show-balloon 
ascents for assistance, let professed men of science personally keep 
aloof, and let the observations be made without attempt either to 
lower scientific research to the level of showmanship, or lift show- 
manship to the level of scientific research. It may be said, that a 
savan is required to make the observations. This is a mistaken 
idea; an intelligent youth could be trained in a week to read every 
meteorological instrument in an observatory as perfectly and correctly 
as the first meteorologist in the land. 





THE GHOST AT LABURNUM VILLA 


THERE can be no doubt that Mr. Paul Withers is constitutionally 
nervous. Mrs. Withers says so; and as a man’s wife ought to 
know something about his weak points, the fact may be considered 
indisputable. Not that Withers himself seeks to conceal or deny 
this peculiarity ; on the contrary, he makes rather a parade of it; just 
as some people do with their cynicism, their bad temper, or any 
other feature which they think gives them distinctiveness of cha- 
racter. Withers, being an author, is in the habit of declaring that 
he considers his nervousness an advantage; but when he tries to 
define this position, he gets too misty to follow very closely. Mrs. 
W.., it need scarcely be said, takes the opposite view, and invariably 
clinches the discussion by declaring, that if Paul hadn’t been so 
absurdly nervous he would never have seen the ghost at Laburnum 
Villa. As Paul believes devoutly in the one spectral experience of 
his life, he does not find the illustration convincing ; but out of re- 
spect for his wife’s strength of scepticism, changes the subject. 

Was there a ghost at Laburnum Villa, or was it merely a crea- 
tion of Withers’ over-excited brain? Our readers shall judge for 
themselves. 

The ‘neat detached villa-residence’ in question was situated in 
a semi-rural suburb of London. The agent’s advertisement, just 
quoted, farther described it as being ‘ elegantly furnished,’ and 
‘within five minutes of a railway-station.’ If anything more anta- 
gonistic to the supernatural than this can be imagined, we shall be- 
glad to hear of it. The advertisement attracted the attention of 
Mrs. Withers while seated at breakfast with her family in a remote 
Welsh watering-place ; and in the evening of the same day, just as 
the heavy twilight of a dull September was changing into night, 
Withers stood at the gate of Laburnum Villa with a small travelling- 
bag in his hand, and the key of that residence in his pocket. 

It had been a miserable day. In the first place, his breakfast 
had been spoiled by the ‘ impetuosity’ of Mrs. Withers. That worthy 
lady had been for some time bringing a legitimate pressure to bear 
to secure a month or two’s stay in London. When she saw the 
advertisement, she became immediately and completely possessed by 
the idea that the neighbourhood in question combined every advan- 
tage attainable in this necessarily imperfect state of existence. To 
resolve and act being with her one and the same impulse, she 
began at once to pack Withers’ travelling-bag in spite of his almost 
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pathetic remonstrances. Finding pathos of no use he tried argu- 
ment, and from that drifted into what he called ‘ firmness’ and Mrs. 
W. ‘stupidity.’ At this point, when there was just ten minutes to 
eatch the mail-train from Holyhead, Mrs. W. asked in a tone of 
assumed calmness, if he intended to go to London in his slippers. 
His only reply was to put on his boots with a gloomy frown, snatch 
up his bag, and depart without even a ‘ good-morning.’ That cir- 
cumstance, however, did not in the least affect the appetite with 
which Mrs. Withers continued her interrupted breakfast. Withers 
meantime speeding Londonwards, and suffering as only nervous men 
ean suffer from the irritating strain of an express journey, was brood- 
ing over a terrible scheme of vengeance. He would take the house 
—O yes, he would take it at any risk; if it was steaming with 
damp, infested with the most formidable rats, overrun with speci- 
mens of natural history, with a leaky cistern and defective drains, 
broken-windowed, dilapidated, ay, even roofless! ‘ His great revenge 
had stomach for them all!’ But he never for a moment contem- 
plated the possibility of its being ‘ haunted.’ 

Arrived in London, shattered in body and mind, but with his 
gloomy purpose strong upon him, he enlisted the obstructiveness of 
a maddening cabman to place as many difficulties as possible in the 
way of his finding the house-agent. After this slave of the rank had 
shut him in a rickety and strong-smelling box on wheels, he dis- 
played an amount of obtuseness about the required address that 
nearly made Withers jump through the window with rage. Then, 
when he had acquired some dim notion of where his fare-wanted to 
go, he proceeded with great deliberation in an entirely wrong direc- 
tion. After two or three false starts of this sort, and the consequent 
dissipation of a good deal of valuable time, the right office was found 
at last ; and the agent himself discovered in the act of closing his 
labours for the day, in order to retire to the ‘ bosom of his family.’ 
This is never a good time to meet a man who hates doing things in 
ahurry. Therefore Withers had expended some energy against the 
impassible composure of Mr. Leese in vain, until he happened to 
mention the name of the house he wished to occupy. The words 
* Laburnum Villa’ seemed to act like a spell; and in ten minutes 
more Withers found himself in possession of the key of that ‘ neat 
detached villa-residence.’ Confiding himself once more to the cate 
of cabby, he soon forgot the temporary gleam of elation produced 
by this small success in gloomy reflections on the probability of his 
being obliged to spend the night wandering aimlessly about the 
suburbs in that strong-smelling cab. Then he remembered a news- 
paper controversy about conveying hospital-patients in public vehicles. 
Unpleasant impressions began to crowd upon him, and he was on 
the point of stopping the cab and jumping out, when it was pulled-up 
with a violent jerk, and he was informed that he was ‘there.’ 
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When he found himself alone in a front garden of tolerable size, 
he began to find the situation singular. Then a lurking suspicion 
that it might prove disagreeable obtruded itself. He glanced up at 
the front of the house, which was of the usual commonplace bow- 
windowed pattern, and was struck by the fact that there was no 
appearance of occupation. To resolve this doubt at once he knocked 
at the door. The sound seemed to raise a dozen melancholy echoes 
in the neighbourhood; but after these had died away in a low- 
spirited style, there was no response from the interior of Laburnum 
Villa. At this point a servant, in full evening dress of light cotton 
print, fluttered across from one of the nearest villas for the purpose 
of informing. him that, ‘ Please, sir, no one lives in that ’ouse.’ 

‘No one! Is it left to take care of itself ?’ 

‘Ono,sir. There’s a person—leastways an old woman—comes 
in the daytime, but she don’t live there regular. No one has lived 
there regular since Miss Steel died.’ 

After imparting these agreeable facts, the servant fluttered gen- 
teelly away again, leaving Withers standing on the door-step with 
an awkward consciousness that, from the drawing-room window of 
the nearest villa, eyes were bent upon him through the laths of the 
venetians. It would be absurd to retreat. He took the key from 
his pocket and entered. 

Falling over a pail, happily empty, which had been carelessly 
left in the little hall, did not tend to put him in a good temper, or 
to decrease the nervousness that had been growing upon him all 
day. He sat down on the pail, rubbed his shins, and tried to realise 
the situation. Alone in a strange house, with nothing to eat, and 
with that faint sickness upon him which comes of the fatigue and 
semi-starvation of express travelling. Obviously the thing to do 
was to look for the kitchen. There might be something to eat: at 
any rate the chance was worth trying. Fortunately the kitchen was 
not far off, on the ground-floor, and he groped his way there without 
much difficulty. Here he was rejoiced by discovering the remains 
of a good fire, and received a momentary shock from a woman’s 
dress, which was hanging from a hook in a way suggestive, in the 
dim light from the grate, of the person—‘ leastways the old woman’ 
—having made a violent end of herself. A box of matches was the 
next fortunate discovery made by Withers, who began to feel him- 
self a sort of Crusoe; but after burning two or three in a vain 
attempt to light the gas, he was forced to the unpleasant conclu- 
sion that it was either turned off at the meter, or ‘ cut off’ by the 
gas company. Deferring farther experiments in this direction for 
the present, he began, with the aid of a candle, to search for provi- 
sions. The prosecution of this laudable object naturally took him 
into the pantry. He was standing here, holding the candle above 
his head, and peering anxiously about the shelves, when he heard 
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close to him, as it seemed, the shrill treble shout in which boyhood 
proclaims its eternal war with mankind. ‘ Yah! yah! the post!’ the 
cry sounded like. What did they mean by ‘ post’? Withers opened 
the window a little way, and listened more intently. The juvenile 
destroyers of peace were some distance across the field by this time, 
so he couldn’t be sure whether his ears deceived him or not; but 
he certainly thought he heard ‘ Yah! yah! the ghost!’ It was very 
absurd, of course ; but still Withers felt ‘ queer’ as he closed the 
window again and continued his search. He was rewarded by a 
magnificent ‘ find’—a half-consumed meat-pie in prime condition, 
doubtless the personal property of the ‘ person’ before mentioned. 
It was evident that she, at least, was no ghost, which was so far 
satisfactory. With the help of the brandy in his travelling-flask, 
Withers made a hearty supper off the meat-pie; and, strange to 
say, never bestowed a thought on the probability of its ‘ disagree- 
ing’ with him—a subject upon which, on ordinary occasions, he was 
wont to be discreetly but pathetically eloquent. 

‘ Now for the meter,’ thought Withers, after finishing supper 
by the light of his solitary candle. He had always entertained 
rather a high opinion of himself, had Withers, in a modest self- 
contained way; but now, under the combined influence of meat- 
pie, brandy, and a pipe of cavendish, he began to think he had done 
himself scanty justice. ‘ Strange,’ he mused over his pipe, ‘ how a 
novel situation, strange conditions, bring out what is self-reliant 
in a man. How soon a fellow with any stuff in him grasps and 
subdues unfamiliar surroundings! The curled and scented military 
darling of drawing-rooms becomes a hero in war and a Spartan in 
the camp. The refined son of metropolitan civilisation, the polished 
cynic of club smoking-rooms, goes to the diggings, and straightway 
becomes “‘ hail fellow well met” with navvies, and a thoroughgoing 
advocate of Lynch law.’ And then Withers began to think plea- 
santly of his own fertility of resource, though he had, after all, only 
gone into an unoccupied house, and consumed another person’s pro- 
visions. Rousing himself from such meditations with a gentle 
melancholy upon him, as became a person never destined to be 
thoroughly appreciated, he went to look for the meter. He found 
the place where the meter had been, but that was all. This being 
an emergency to which his resources were by no means equal, he 
began to doubt the absolute sufficiency of self-reliance under all 
circumstances. At any rate, no tolerably efficient substitute for 
the missing meter suggested itself to him, so he determined to dis- 
tinguish himself in another unfamiliar direction. Returning up- 
stairs, he occupied an hour or so very pleasantly, blacking his face 
and hands to an impossible extent, in the attempt to light a fire in 
the dining-room. He had chosen the dining-room to pass the night 
in in preference to running the risk of damp beds, because it was 
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compact, not to say diminutive, in its proportions, and therefore 
more easily warmed and lighted by a fire and a couple of candles. 
Here, then, after the completion of his arrangements, he will be 
left to continue the story in his own words. 


I do not know what the general experience in such cases may be, 
but I never can feel on thoroughly good terms with other people’s 
furniture ; there is a sense of antagonism which I find it impossible 
to subdue. Even while lounging in the very comfortable easy-chair 
in the dining-room of Laburnum Villa, I felt as strongly as possible 
that I was being seated under protest. The companion easy-chair 
balancing mine on the opposite side of the fire-place had, to my sen- 
sitive mind, a distinctly disparaging expression in its arms, and a 
shrug, as of contempt, in its well-stuffed back. A fiercely-gilt warrior, 
who was careering at a terrible rate on the top of a clock (run down 
and silent) decorating the mantelpiece, seemed to point his weapon 
at me in an openly threatening manner, and challenge me to mortal 
combat. Even the engravings on the walls rejected me as an alien. 
‘ Shakespeare and his Contemporaries’ were evidently engaged in dis- 
cussing me in an unfavourable spirit; and Frith’s ‘ Merrymakers’ 
ignored me so completely that I ought to have sunk terribly in my own 
esteem. There was a portrait in oil, too, of a gentleman, which it was 
impossible to escape, because it hung opposite the chimney-glass; so 
that whenever I raised my head, I caught it apparently looking at me 
over the mantelpiece with an unmistakable expression of indignant 
surprise. I could almost hear it saying in an injured tone, ‘ What 
the deuce is that fellow doing in my dining-room !’ 

This state of feeling was becoming intensified to a most disagree- 
able pitch, when a framed photograph ‘caught my eye’-—if I may be 
permitted to use the phrase—and gave a new turn to my thoughts. 
It was a full-length of a young lady with one of the most singular 
faces I ever saw in my life; not a pleasant face by any means, but 
full of decided character, though the mouth and chin were weak with- 
out being feminine. I thought, with something like a shudder of re- 
pugnance, that Elsie Venner—that curious creature with the reptile 
taint in her blood—must have looked like this girl, who seemed to 
have nothing of girlhood about her but its physical weakness. The 
small colourless face, with its retreating chin, unsmiling mouth, and 
slightly prominent nose, its sloping narrow forehead and brilliant 
black eyes, had such a repellent unsympathetic character, that it 
ereated the most disagreeable impressions. I returned to my seat, 
from which I had risen to examine the portrait ; but I found it im- 
possible to shake-off the feeling it had produced. It was as repugnant 
to me as if it had been some noxious thing endowed with a sluggish 
vitality which found expression in the glittering eyes alone: they 
seemed to hold me with a triumphant consciousness of their power, 
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though they were looking in another direction, out of the picture, but 
not at the spectator. I got up under an uncontrollable impulse, and 
turned the face to the wall.. In doing so, I discovered that on the 
back of the frame there was pasted one of those ‘ funeral cards’ which 
some people are in the habit of sending to their friends on the occa- 
sion of a death in the family. That there might be no mistake as to 
the identity of the ‘ Laura Steel’ here mentioned, a miniature photo- 
graph was affixed at the top of the card. So Laura Steel was the 
name of the unprepossessing young lady, and she was dead. All the 
nameless fascination went out of those singular orbs at the thought, 
and I felt something like remorse for my fancies about her. 

I ought to have begun to feel fatigued by this time ; but though 
I lay back as comfortably as possible in the easy-chair, put my feet 
on the fender, and stared at the fire, no drooping of the eyelids hinted 
at an approaching doze. It was no use trying to persuade myself that 
I wanted to take ‘ forty winks.’ The fact was not to be disguised that 
I was most distressingly wakeful, restless, and listening ; distinctly 
listening, for I caught myself in the act. It was very plain that 
nature was revenging itself for my ill-spent day in the abnormal 
activity of my nervous system. I got up, and going to a book-case 
in a recess, took down a volume at random. It proved to be a col- 
lection of German plays of the sanguinary school: Lessing’s Emilia 
Galotti, Schiller’s Robbers, and others of the same type. This proved 
a fortunate speculation ; and I soon found myself going through the 
most harrowing and bloodthirsty scenes with that luxurious sense of 
suspended attention which is the first phase of an inevitable doze. 
Emilia was about to stab herself, and I was just nodding my admira- 
tion of her courage and virtue, when suddenly I started up broad 
awake, and let the book fall. I glanced almost involuntarily at the 
photograph, and saw, or fancied I saw, in the averted glittering eyes 
the same indefinable expression revived that had struck me so un- 
pleasantly at first. What was it that had startled me? I did not 
know. Still less could I explain the intensity of a new sensation, 
possessing me completely, which seemed to hold all my being in the 
one act of listening. 

A house does not need to be old and dilapidated in order to supply 
plenty of mysterious noises ; indeed, new houses are more prolific in 
this respect than old ones. I heard any quantity of the usual creak- 
ing, straining, and flapping in Laburnum Villa, but nothing to which 
I felt inclined to give any special significance. After a few minutes, 
therefore, the acute tension of my nerves began to relax, and I turned 
ence more to my book. Here I met with a disappointment ; for I 
soon became sensible that the horrors of the German dramatist had 
lost their soporific effect, and, inexplicably enough, were acting as 
an irritant. I was reading with sharpened senses, and realising what 
I read. It was another disagreeable surprise to find that the late 
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Miss Steel—or, at least, my idea of her—was getting involved in the 
scenes, identifying herself with the sanguinary interest as a pervad- 
ing evil influence. The criminal personages seemed to gleam at me 
from the page with the snake-like brilliancy of her eyes, and the 
malignant bitterness of the wicked speeches to come from the same 
lax unsmiling lips. I threw down the book impatiently, and began 
to trim the candles ; but though I smiled while doing so at the idea 
of being reduced to candles in this age of gas, I could not help noticing 
that my hands trembled violently. I was so awkward about my work 
that I nearly extinguished the light. I poked the fire into a blaze, 
and set myself resolutely to think. 

Some considerable time passed in a vain attempt to resume the 
mastery of myself; but I gave up the struggle at last, and resigned 
myself passively to wait and listen. I was sensible of no alarm, or 
even anxiety; I was simply held down, phsically and mentally, and 
kept quiet. An imperious expectation of something, I did not know 
what, absorbed every sense and faculty of my being. How long I half 
sat, half lay thus, I do not know. Nature seemed to stand still; 
there was no time, and everything came to a breathless pause. 

Then over this dead peace there came stealing a subtle infec- 
tion of terror. The air was charged with it as with a plague. This 
horror gathered and thickened, like the darkness before a storm, 
until it became a palpable oppression. My body was paralysed ; 
only my soul struggled feebly against the threatenings of madness 
or death. 

It came at last. With my quickened senses, I could hear the 
stir in the air that heralded its approach, as if the atmosphere of 
Nature recoiled from the awful thing. It was in the room, and I 
recognised the figure at once, though the face was turned from me: 
the girl of the portrait with the snake-like eyes. I felt that if those 
eyes met mine, I should go mad; and yet I was powerless to look 
away, or move, or cry out. My heart stood still, and life was 
slipping away from my paralysed grasp. It was kneeling before 
the drawers in the lower part of the book-case, and appeared to. 
be searching anxiously in one of them. Suddenly it recoiled, and 
threw its arms wildly above its head. It arose swiftly, and in the 
instant it stood erect was confronted by another figure, that of an 
old man. It seemed to read a sentence of condemnation in the face 
of this second comer, for it sank into a kneeling position, and clasped 
the other despairingly by the knees. There were savagely-rapid 
blows rained upon the face of the petitioner, upturned in an agony 
of entreaty, and a furious thrusting away. With a long wailing 
scream, it rolled writhing almost at my feet, and the awful eyes 
glared full into mine. Merciful oblivion came upon me, and I fell 
into a death-like unconsciousness. 
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When I revived, it was to find myself in a state of physical 
prostration as great as if I had just been recovering from a severe 
illness. The nervous restlessness from which I had suffered in the 
early part of the night had completely disappeared. It seemed that 
I had exhausted my powers of endurance, and my capacity for re- 
ceiving violent mental impressions. I could only lie still and try, in 
a feeble groping way, to renew my hold upon the familiar every-day 
life which had become so distant and indistinct. I endeavoured to 
remember the incidents that had preceded my arrival at the villa ; but 
I could only do so in a confused wandering style, without sequence or 
coherency. Mr. Leese the house-agent got mixed up with the cab- 
man, and both receded into some indefinite past, the duration of 
which it was impossible to calculate. And all the time I was thus 
trying to rearrange the history of the day, I was sensible of a sha- 
dowy horror in the background of my thoughts, which I knew, evade 
it as I might, I should be obliged to face by and by. That dreadful 
remembrance, I was conscious, would force itself upon me with re- 
turning physical strength, without any effort of mine to rouse it. 
Let it sleep now, like a coiled serpent; there were hours enough of 
depression in store in the future to be darkened by its malignant 
influence. Should I ever forget it ? I could not help asking myself, 
even in my almost imbecile state of prostration. Would it be al- 
ways, as it was now, a lurking horror, crouching for a spring when 
its victim was most helpless ? 

I must have sat for a long time in this state of mental suspen- 
sion; for when I gained energy enough to take active note of ex- 
ternal things, I found the candles burnt out, and the fire a black 
mass, with some faint red sparks here and there. My first act of 
vitality was to seize the brandy-bottle, and take a draught of raw 
spirit such as would have completely stupefied me under ordinary 
circumstances. As’‘it was, it produced such an immediate effect, in 
my weak state, that I could just stagger to the sofa, where I fell 
into a heavy and dreamless sleep. 

It was broad daylight when I wakened again, and found a sin- 
gular-looking old woman standing by the side of my improvised 
couch. We stared at each other, with much bewilderment on my 
side, and apparently much solemn relish on hers, for several minutes. 
She was the first to break the awkward silence, by remarking in a 
husky tone, ‘ Lor’ a-mussy!’ Then I sat up, and became aware 
that I had a very active collection of steam-hammers at work in my 
head. This indisposed me for conversation, especially with an old 
woman who seemed to breathe gin, and I lay down again. She 
wheezed interrogatively, and did not appear to have any intention 
of going away. I turned towards her, and she repeated the exclama- 
tion or observation before quoted. ‘What do you want?’ I asked 
at last, feeling under an obligation to say something. This simple 
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question confused her so much, that she could only wheeze louder 
than ever, and rub her hands aimlessly with a very dirty duster. ‘I 
suppose you are the person who takes care of the house ?’ I added; 
with the benevolent design of assisting her comprehension. ‘ Yes, 
sir; Mrs. Panting, sir, as Mr. Leese allus ’as engaged, me bein’, 
as ’e says, trustworthy, with the ’ighest of characters, as was wrote 
out most beautiful by Mr. Leese’s young man; an’ I ’ope, sir, if 
you've took the ’ouse, as your good lady’ll keep me on, sir, bein’ 
easy satisfied, with a pore appetite, through bein’ a widow, sir, with 
a small fambly, as allus did the charjm’ and washin’ for pore Mr. 
Steel, and giv’ the ’ighest satisfaction.’ I had collapsed at first, 
under this sudden shower-bath of information; but the name of 
Steel roused me, and I determined to extract what information 
Mrs. Panting possessed about the family. She possessed a great 
deal, as it proved, and no doubt invented whatever was necessary to 
fill-up the gaps in her knowledge ; but in its broad outlines the story 
was probable enough. 

Miss Steel’s was one of those histories, commonplace in appear- 
ance to the outside spectator, the external features of which may be 
summed-up in a few lines, while an internal analysis would fill 
volumes. Mrs. Panting’s amplified, decorated, and very discursive 
history may be told in a few words. Laura Steel had conceived a 
violent and unreasoning passion for a man who was utterly and hope- 
lessly unworthy of the slightest public notice from any woman who 
valued her reputation. There had been a clandestine correspond- 
ence, and a regular series of stolen meetings, before her father dis- 
covered the state of affairs. Then came a sickening struggle for 
supremacy between the father and daughter: she bold, defiant, and 
reckless ; he mad with passionate rage and the bare possibility of 
social disgrace. There was a short and deceitful truce, but it was 
only the sullen calm that precedes the fury of the storm. It came 
to a sudden end one day, for he had been searching among her 
papers during her absence, and found a certificate of marriage dated 
about seven months before. There was a terrible scene when she 
returned home at night; a scene which even imaginative Mrs. 
Panting trembled at the mere recollection of. He cast his daughter 
off with such frightful imprecations as raving demons might have 
uttered, and swore a horrible oath of hatred even beyond the grave. 
A few days after, she died in giving birth to a still-born child. The 
terrible passion of the old man was too much for his enfeebled frame ; 
and he too succumbed soon after to an attack of paralysis, which, 
though it deprived him of speech, could not quench the hatred that 
burned in his eyes to the last. 

When Mrs. Panting had finished her story, she exhibited as 
corroborative evidence a manuscript volume, much burned on the 
outside, which she had picked up from under the grate the morning 
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after the tragedy. As she could not read, however, she had no idea 
how irresistible that corroboration was. It was Miss Steel’s diary, 
or at any rate all that was left of it. A more appalling production, 
for a woman’s hand, I never met before, and devoutly hope never to 
meet again. 

How is it that the worst women, if they have the power. of 
expression, are always the most eager to make a morbid analysis 
of their wickedness on paper? Let philosophers answer, if they can. 
Miss Steel’s diary was not one of incident; about her personal sur- 
roundings she wrote little beyond the facts that her mother had died 
while she was an infant, and that she had never loved her father. 
The ‘ sentiment,’ as she considered it, of filial affection was the sub- 
ject of her most caustic sarcasms. Her father, on the other hand, 
had reciprocated her indifference most thoroughly, and thus she had 
grown in a stete of complete isolation. An intelligence so acute 
and observant that it only wanted a touch of human sympathy to pro- 
duce the fruits of genius, had been perverted by indiscriminate and 
unwholesome reading into a field for the growth of the wildest and 
most unhealthy fancies. No question was too high, or too low, or 
too sacred for the effrontery of her amazing speculations. Themes 
that mankind have been accustomed to approach with reverent awe 
were treated with revolting flippancy, as almost unworthy of serious 
thought. But it was when she had passed under the dominion of a 
new passion that all the distorted strength of her character was put 
forth. It was simply raving, with few intervals of lucidity; and I 
was compelled to give up the task of reading it from sheer inability 
to bear the painful feeling of mental irritation it produced. I need 
only add, that I felt it a duty to superintend carefully the process 
of reducing it by fire to a harmless pile of feathery ashes. 


Human nature, even nervous human nature, will bear a great 
deal, we know; .and I must have got over the effects of my night’s 
experience to some extent when I could feel a sort of grim satis- 
faction in despatching the following telegram to Mrs. Withers at 
Llanfairfechan: ‘Don’t come. Laburnum Villa won’t do.’ 





THE LOVES OF FAMOUS MEN 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
AUTHOR OF ‘ BELLA DONNA,’ ‘ DIANA GAY,’ ETC. 


No. LV. Gdfard Gibbon. 


OncE rummaging those pleasant boxes of old books which line the 
quais of Paris opposite the Academy, and which certainly offer the 
best returns for any careless digging, and down towards the Quai 
Conti, where Yorick bought his gloves from the famous grisette, 
the writer of these papers came on a little morocco-bound almanac 
interleaved. It had belonged to some royalist family, and was 
full of interesting addresses, such as that of Target the lawyer and 
others. Among them, however, was one of special interest—that of 
Mademoiselle Curchod, then living close to Geneva. The name of 
this young lady—an obscure Swiss parson’s daughter—gave the little 
book all its interest. For she was to become celebrated—first, 
as the early love of Edward Gibbon, when he was merely a clever 
young man travelling, or pursuing diligently his studies for the 
great book which was to make him famous; later, as the wife of a 
real statesman, Necker ; presently, on account of her own brilliancy, 
accomplishments, and sterling virtues, the faithful admiring wife 
and clever writer; and lastly, as the mother of a daughter far more 
famous—the restless, half-manly, and brilliant observer, Madame 
de Staél. These are substantial claims to notice. Yet she belongs 
to a class of characters who are not at all conspicuous, and whose 
name, rather than life, is familiar to the popular mind. But by a 
careful reader and student they are considered with extraordinary 
respect, on the grounds of weight and of worth; and the eye that 
follows the strange chaos of the Revolution, and the frenzy which 
seemed to sweep away all honour and principle, settles with satis- 
faction on this image of a true woman—calm, firm, gentle, beloved by 
all who had the happiness of knowing her. It is to be regretted 
that, like other remarkable ladies of her day, she did not leave de- 
tailed memoirs of her life; for her history would have been a perfect 
romance. 

The figure of Gibbon is very familiar to us from the black pro- 
file usually found at the beginning of his collected works. The tes- 
timony of foreigners as well as of Englishmen, both, contemptuously 
enough, prove its accuracy. To corroborate it farther, there is the 
well-known story of the blind French old lady and Charles Fox’s 
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coarse lines, neither of which testimonies could be well produced 
here. Yet this great man was a lover—a lover when he was old 
as well as when he was young. The style of his letters was always 
pedantic and like a page of his History, and the result proved that 
he was not what is called a successful lover. 

The story of his early life is well known ; his conversion to the 
Catholic religion, and his expatriation by his father to Switzerland, 
to be placed under the care of a divine there, who was to reconvert 
him. Change of scene, and perhaps an absence of sincerity, made 
the task not difficult; and the tutor was soon able to report that 
grace and conviction had done their work. How successful that 
labour had been, a famous chapter in his History was presently to 
show; but these were times when infidelity was held to be harmless 
compared with what were thought ‘ the superstitions of Rome.’ 

He was established at Lausanne, read a great deal, saw not a 
few remarkable people, and being known as ‘an Anglais of fortune’ 
—crowds of whom were then overrunning Europe under the charge 
of ‘ bear-leaders,’ a subject which Sterne was to choose presently for 
a sermon—was taken much notice of. His extraordinary information 
and studiousness was another recommendation. Not. very far away 
there was a little village up in the mountains that separated the 
Pays de Vaud from Burgundy, and there a humble clergyman looked 
after a more humble flock. The learned convert, who soon made 
his acquaintance, could praise his gifts in a phrase that reads very 
much like a note out of his Roman History. ‘His profession did 
not extinguish the philosophy and moderation of his temper ;’ a 
strange sort of compliment, pleasantly in keeping with the satiric 
vein of this profound writer. The clergyman’s wife was a French 
lady, to whom the young student was more gallant, saying that she 
had preferred her religion to her country—having, in short, been 
obliged to quit France through the severity of the penal laws. 

But this pair had a daughter Susanne. She seems to have been 
a charming person; and her later career showed that the young 
man at that time was at least as well able to judge of human cha- 
racter in real life as he was when he had to decide on its old incom- 
plete manifestation in books. She used occasionally to pay a short 
visit to her friends, and come across the mountains to Lausanne ; 
and she left behind her every mouth filled with the praises of the 
wit, beauty, and erudition of the clergyman’s daughter. Young Mr. 
Gibbon soon heard of this prodigy, and became curious to see her. 
He was presently introduced, and was quite captivated by her. 

Not many years later a Frenchman—Suard—met Mr. Gibbon, 
and described him in rather a malignant fashion. Leaving a margin 
for ill-nature, it must be accepted as tolerably accurate. ‘The root 
of Mr. Gibbon’s nose seems to be sunk deeper into his forehead 
than ever Calmuck’s was; and the shapeless trunk of his body, with 
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its stomach of Silenus, rests on a pair of spindleshanks.’ His blem- 
ishes had not of course been developed at this time, but were in 
posse, as it were. But the young lady that attracted him had many 
charms. He himself gave a graceful and illustrative description of 
her attractions. He found her learned without pedantry, lively in 
conversation, pure in her sentiments, and elegant in her manners. 
The young éléve was fascinated. ‘I saw her,’ he says, ‘ and loved.’ 
His ‘ first sudden emotion’ was fortified by the habits and knowledge 
of a more familiar acquaintance. His advances were encouraged. 
From mere meetings at Lausanne, it came to formal visits at her 
father’s modest little parsonage over the mountains at Crassey. He 
looked back to these as very happy days. The father and mother 
honourably ‘ encouraged the connection.’ ‘In a calm retirement,’ 
says Mr. Gibbon in his stately historic way, as though he were 
describing the Empress Helena, ‘ the gay vanity of youth no longer 
fluttered in her bosom. She listened to the voice of truth and pas- 
sion, and he might venture to hope that he had made some impres- 
sion on a virtuous heart.’ 

Mr. Gibbon pursued his studies for a year or two longer, still 
speaking ‘ in the voice of truth,’ and was then summoned home to 
England by his father. If some supernatural ‘return’ could be 
ordered and made as to the various typical incidents of human life 
and character, it would be found that the conditions are about the 
same; the result repeats itself in millions of incidents. Here was 
Mr. Gibbon, with his ‘ voice of truth and passion,’ and his ‘impres- 
sion on a virtuous heart,’ his vows to a simple country girl, very 
much like a modern officer in a garrison town. Like the latter, he 
is ordered away, or has to go and ‘ see his family,’ and, as invariably, 
a third person steps upon the scene and forbids the banns. 

Mr. Gibbon dispatches the rest of the business very quietly. 
‘On my return to England I found that my father would not hear 
of this strange alliance, and that without his support I was destitute 
and helpless. I sighed as a lover; I obeyed as a son.’ The reader 
will note the curious use of the word ‘strange’ in the sense of 
‘foreign’ or ‘ incompatible ;’ and the awkwardness of the confession 
that he only discovered his dependence on his father at so convenient 
amoment. The ‘voice of truth’ and even of passion was hushed in 
presence of this unsentimental argument. We may think of the 
poor girl in the lonely mountains, waiting for the lagging English 
post, then having this news broken to her with all the ingenious and 
elegant diction of the author of the Decline and Fall; her mortifi- 
cation too before the Lausanne coterie, with nothing left to console 
her but the ‘ erudition without pedantry,’ which had so charmed her 
faithless admirer. 

When he said he had ‘ obeyed as a son,’ it must be owned that 
Mr. Gibbon gives rather an unhandsome account of the short sequel 
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of the affair ; or it may be that his lofty Decline-and-Fall manner had 
made him view everything as having historical bearings of some kind. 
That strange irony, sometimes unintentional with him, had grown 
into a habit ; and so he goes on: ‘ My wound was insensibly healed 
by time, absence, and the habits of a new life. My cure was ac- 
celerated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness of 
the lady herself, and my love subsided into friendship and esteem.’ 
Sensible Mademoiselle Curchod ! 

But she had made a large circle of friends, among whom this 
desertion caused no little indignation. Rousseau did not care to 
conceal his opinion. Some one had written to him with a message 
or commission for Mademoiselle Curchod, and he wrote back to say 
that he was certain to acquit himself badly in it, on account of his 
esteem for her. ‘ The cooling-off of Mr. Gibbon has made me think 
meanly of him. I have been going over his book, and he seems to 
me to be straining at esprit. He is not the man for me; nor can I 
think that he will be the one for Mademoiselle Curchod. Any one 
who does not know her value is not worthy of her; but a man who 
has come to that knowledge and then withdraws himself, is only 
worthy of contempt I would sooner a thousand times that he 
left her poor and free among you than that he brought her rich and 
miserable away to England.’ This was plain-speaking, and later 
was duly published with the rest of the philosopher’s letters, and 
read by Mr. Gibbon, who made a half-good-humoured, half-indignant 
protest against such treatment ; but through the protest we almost 
see a secret consciousness of wrong. 

Mr. Gibbon then went into the militia, and passed through the 
pleasant ‘mumming’ of encampment. It is stated that it was this 
training that really made him give such graphic power to the mili- 
tary portions of his History ; and some distinguished person lately, 
speaking of the Volunteers, quoted this passage. It was received 
with good-humoured merriment—a good test of the value of so ridi- 
culous a statement. The deserted young lady remained in her re- 
tirement until the death of her father left her almost penniless. 
She then went to Geneva, and was driven to the calling of a gover- 
ness ; and there, says Mr. Gibbon oddly, ‘ she earned a hard subsist- 
ence for herself and her mother; but in her lowest distress she 
maintained a spotless reputation and a dignified behaviour.’ This 
mixture of compliment and awkward reminder was scarcely in the 
best taste. 

But by and by was to come the reward. A rich Swiss banker, 
who did business in Paris, M. Necker, came that way, and, Gibbon 
says oddly, ‘ had the good sense to discover this inestimable treasure.’ 
Accident and labour, rather than good sense, generally guide dis- 
coveries. Her later career is well known, and the compensa- 
tion for that early trial was destined to be brilliant. The banker 
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became the minister ; not only the minister, but a sort of ‘ heaven- 
sent’ one, called in to save France. The world now knows Madame 
Necker as one of its heroines—the clever charming wife, the plea- 
sant agreeable writer, the devoted partner, the good and pious 
woman, and the mother of the more famous ‘ Corinne’-—Madame de 
Staél. Mr. Gibbon found his way to Paris, where they were living, 
when the past was prudently forgotten ; and in her salons was exhi- 
bited the distinguished Englishman, now very famous. 

He, however, paid this homage to his early love—he never 
married. He was wealthy, and might have done so with advantage. 
The curious society at Lausanne and in Switzerland, where he saw 
Voltaire act, had a special charm for him. And so he pored over 
his Tillemont and Baronius, collected books and wrote, and grew 
fat and gouty and almost absurdly out of shape; and it was pre- 
cisely at that crisis, when he was just fifty years old, he chose to 
fall in love again. The dramatic finale of that attachment was so 
comic, and placed him in so ridiculous a light, that it almost seems 
a Nemesis in consequence of his old desertion. It took place in the 
same locality. 

Lady Elizabeth Foster, who afterwards became Duchess of Devon- 
shire,—a daughter of the eccentric Bishop of Bristol, of whom we 
had a glimpse in the account of Nelson’s weaknesses,—was on her 
travels over Europe. She was a true specimen of the dilettante 
English who were then found on the Continent, and who really did 
noble and liberal acts with their money in the service of art. Fancy 
a lady of title nowadays printing an édition de luxe of Horace at an 
Italian press, exquisitely illustrated, and costing a fortune. 

Mr. Gibbon was at that really dramatic passage of his life, in the 
middle of the year 1787, when he was completing his History, and 
on a certain night in June had written the last line of the last page 
of the great work. Great as it is, it seems now to be regarded 
more with respect and awe than affection ; a feeling that Mr. Dickens 
has very happily expressed when he made Mr. Boffin choose it for the 
work with which he was to make his first acquaintance with literature. 
Very familiar is the description of the almost solemn act performed in 
a pavilion at the end of his garden. Laying down his pen, he took 
several turns in the ‘ acacia alley,’ with a feeling of joy at getting 
back his liberty after this long and arduous servitude; but dashed 
with a certain melancholy, as he thought, however lasting might 
be the reputation of the book, the days of the writer might be num- 
bered. 

The lady arrived shortly after, and struck him, as she struck 
all, with the elegance of her form and manner, her esprit, clever- 
ness, and, above all, the nice apropos of her compliments. She 
took a great interest in that dramatic completion of the great His- 
tory, and was one morning asked to breakfast to inspect the very 
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scene. In the mean time Mr. Gibbon had interpreted her ‘ sweet- 
ness’ and elegance, and all the compliments, as so many proofs of 
the impression he was making upon her heart. And it seemed this 
occasion would do excellently to bring on a dénowement. After 
breakfast was over, he brought her out to look at the famous acacia 
walk, and the view of lake and mountain which it commanded. She 
was enthusiastic in her delight, and expressed herself in all the 
raptures becoming admiration for scenery, when the historian sud- 
denly affected to be jealous of the praise bestowed on such objects, 
and electrified her by an eloquent and passionate declaration, at the 
same time falling on his knees. 

The astonished lady could hardly understand at first ; then burst 
into a fit of laughter. The situation must have been ludicrous in- 
deed ; the unwieldy lover still pouring out his vows, and she remain- 
ing some paces off and trying to soothe him. At last he understood 
his mistake, and then she bade him get up. But this was im- 
possible ; gout, enormous fat, and rheumatism utterly incapacitated 
him. The brilliant lady, cruelly ignoring the romance of the situa- 
tion, came to his aid and tried to raise him; but it was in vain. 
Then both parties agreed to look at the matter in a prosaic light ; 
and it was determined that she should go for assistance, and give 
out that Gibbon had fallen. She went, and two stout peasants of 
the place came up, raised him between them, and landed him in his 
familiar easy-chair. Mdlle. Curchod was certainly avenged when 
these honest creatures soundly rated him for his folly, and told him 
he should not stir without the help of servants. To her honour, the 
duchess never mentioned this ludicrous adventure during his life- 
time ; but she afterwards told it to the Chevalier A. de Montor, who 
relates it in the Biographie Uniwverselle.* 


* The Rev. Dr. Russell, the learned and amiable President of Maynooth College, 
has called attention to this scene in his Life of Mezzofanti, as well as to the curious 
blunder of Lord Brougham, who makes Mdlle. Curchod the heroine. 
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THE HAUNTED BARONET 


BY J. 8, LE FANU, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ UNCLE SILAS,’ ETC. 


CuaptTer VII. Toe BANK-NOTE. 


Srr BauE brushed by the housekeeper as he strode into her sanc- 
tuary, and there found Philip Feltram awaiting him dejectedly, but 
with no signs of agitation. 

If one were to judge by the appearance the master of Mardykes 
presented, very grave surmises as to impending violence would have 
suggested themselves ; but though he clutched his cane so hard 
that it quivered in his grasp, he had no notion of committing the 
outrage of a blow. The Baronet was unusually angry notwithstand- 
ing, and stopping short about three steps away, addressed Feltram 
with a pale face and gleaming eyes. It was qaite plain that there 
was something very exciting upon his mind. 

‘I’ve been looking for you, Mr. Feltram; I want a word or 
two, if you have done your—your—whatever it is.’ He whisked 
the point of his stick towards the modest tea-tray. ‘I should like 
five minutes in the library.’ 

The Baronet was all this time eyeing Feltram with a hard sus- 
picious gaze, as if he expected to read in his face the shrinkings 
and trepidations of guilt ; and then turning suddenly on his heel he 
led the way to his library—a good long march, with a good many 
turnings. He walked very fast, and was not long in getting there. 
And as Sir Bale reached the hearth, on which was smouldering a 
great log of wood, and turned about suddenly, facing the door, Phi- 
lip Feltram entered. 

The Baronet looked oddly and stern—so oddly, it seemed to 
Feltram, that he could not take his eyes off him, and returned his 
grim and somewhat embarrassed gaze with a stare of alarm and 
speculation. 

And so doing, his step was shortened, and grew slow and slower, 
and came quite to a stop before he had got far from the door—a 
wide stretch of that wide floor still intervening between him and 
Sir Bale, who stood upon the hearthrug, with his heels together 
_ his back to the fire, cane in hand, like a drill-sergeant, facing 

im. 

‘Shut that door, please; that will do; come nearer now. I 
don’t want to bawl what I have to say. Now listen.’ 

Szconp Srnzzs, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XII. Q 
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The Baronet cleared his voice and paused, with his eyes upon 
Feltram. 

‘ It is only two or three days ago,’ said he, ‘ that you said you 
wished you had a hundred pounds. Am I right ?’ 

‘Yes; I think so.’ 

‘ Think? you Imow it, sir, devilish well. You said that you 
wished to get away. I have nothing particular to say against that, 
more especially now. Do you understand what I say ?’ 

‘ Understand, Sir Bale? I do, sir—quite.’ 

‘I daresay quite,’ he repeated with an angry sneer. ‘ Here, 
sir, is an odd coincidence: you want a hundred pounds, and you 
can’t earn it, and you can’t borrow it—there’s another way, it 
seems—pbut I have got it—a Bank-of-England note of 100/.— 
locked up in that desk ;’ and he poked the end of his cane against 
the brass lock of it viciously. ‘ There it is, and there are the papers 
you work at; and there are two keys—lI’ve got one and you have 
the other—and devil another key in or out of the house has any 
one living. Well, do you begin to see? Don’t mind. I don’t want 
any d—d lying about it.’ 

Feltram was indeed beginning to see that he was suspected of 
something very bad, but exactly what, he was not yet sure ; and being 
a man of that unhappy temperament which shrinks from suspicion, 
as others do from detection, he looked very much put out indeed. 

‘Ha, ha! I think we do begin to see,’ said Sir Bale savagely. 
‘It’s a bore, I know, troubling a fellow with a story that he knows 
before ; but I’ll make mine short. When I take my key, intending 
to send the note to pay the crown and quit-rents that you know— 
you—you—no matter—you know well enough must be paid, I open 
it so—and so—and look there, where I left it, for my note; and the 
note’s gone—you understand, the note’s gone!” — 

Here was a pause, during which, under the Baronet’s hard in- 
sulting eye, poor Feltram winced, and cleared his voice, and essayed 
to speak, but said nothing. 

‘It’s gone, and we know where. Now, Mr. Feltram, J did not 
steal that note, and no one but you and I has access to this desk. 
You wish to go away, and I have no objection to that—but d—n 
me if you take away that note with you; and you may as well pro- 
duce it now and here, as hereafter in a worse place.’ 

‘O, my good heaven!’ exclaimed poor Feltram at last. ‘I’m 
very ill.’ 

‘So you are, of course. It takes a stiff emetic to get all that 
money off a fellow’s stomach; and it’s like parting with a tooth to 
give up a bank-note. Of course you're ill, but that’s no sign of 
innocence, and I’m no fool. You had better give the thing up 
quietly.’ 

‘May my Maker strike me—’ 
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‘So He will, you d—d rascal, if there’s justice in heaven, unless 
you produce the money. I don’t want to hang you. I’m willing to 
let you off if you'll let me, but I’m cursed if I let my note off along 
with you; and unless you give it up forthwith, I'll get a warrant 
and have you searched, pockets, bag, and baggage.’ 

‘Lord! am I awake?’ exclaimed Philip Feltram. 

‘Wide awake, and so am I,’ replied Sir Bale. ‘You don’t 
happen to have got it about you ?’ 

‘God forbid, sir! O, Sir—O, Sir Bale—why, Bale, Bale, it’s 
impossible! You can’t believe it. When did I ever wrong you? 
You knew me since I was not higher than the table, and—and—’ 

He burst into tears. 

‘Stop your snivelling, sir, and give-up the note. You know 
devilish well I can’t spare it; and I won’t spare you if you put me 
to it. I’ve said my say.’ 

Sir Bale signed towards the door; and like a somnambulist, with 
dilated gaze and pale as death, Philip Feltram, at his wit’s end, went 
out of the room. It was not till he had again reached the house- 
keeper’s door that he recollected in what direction he was going. 
His shut hand was pressed with all his force to his heart, and the 
first breath he was conscious of was a deep wild sob or two that 
quivered from his heart as he looked from the lobby-window upon a 
landscape which he did not see. 

All he had ever suffered before was mild in comparison with this 
dire paroxysm. Now, for the first time, was he made acquainted 
with his real capacity for pain, and how near he might be to mad- 
ness and yet retain intellect enough to weigh every scruple, and cal- 
culate every chance and consequence, in his torture. 

Sir Bale, in the mean time, had walked out a little more excited 
than he would have allowed. He was still convinced that Feltram 
had stolen the note, but not quite so certain as he had been. There 
were things in his manner that confirmed, and others that perplexed, 
Sir Bale. 

The Baronet stood upon the margin of the lake, almost under 
the evening shadow of the house, looking towards Snakes Island. 
There were two things about Mardykes he specially disliked. 

One was Philip Feltram, who, right or wrong, he fancied knew 
more than was pleasant of his past life. 

The other was the lake. It was a beautiful piece of water, his 
eye, educated at least in the excellences of landscape - painting, 
acknowledged. But although he could pull a good oar, and liked 
other lakes, to this particular sheet of water there lurked within him 
an insurmountable antipathy. It was engendered by a variety of 
associations. } 

There is a faculty in man that will acknowledge the unseen. He 
may scout and scare religion from him; but if he does, superstition 
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perches near. His boding was made-up of omens, dreams, and such 
stuff as he most affected to despise, and there fluttered at his heart 
a presentiment and disgust. 

His foot was on the gunwale of the boat, that was chained to its 
ring at the margin; but he would not have crossed that water in it 
for any reason that man could urge. 

What was the mischief that sooner or later was to befall him 
from that lake, he could not define; but that some fatal danger 
lurked there, was the one idea concerning it that had possession of 
his fancy. 

He was now looking along its still waters, towards the copse and 
rocks of Snakes Island, thinking of Philip Feltram ; and the yellow 
level sunbeams touched his dark features, that bore a saturnine re- 
semblance to those of Charles II., and marked sharply their firm 
grim lines, and left his deep-set eyes in shadow. 

Who has the happy gift to seize the present, as a child does, 
and live in it? Who is not often looking far off for his happiness, 
as Sidney Smith says, like a man looking for his hat when it is upon 
his head? Sir Bale was brooding over his double hatred, of Feltram 
and of the lake. It would have been better had he struck down the 
raven that croaked upon his shoulder, and listened to the harmless 
birds that were whistling all round among the branches in the golden 
sunset. 


CuapTer VIII. 


FELTRAM’S PLAN. 


Tuts horror of the beautiful lake, which other people thought so 
lovely, was, in that mind which affected to scoff at the unseen, a dis- 
tinct creation of downright superstition. 

The nursery tales which had scared him in his childhood were 
founded on the tragedy of Snakes Island, and haunted him with an 
unavowed persistence still. Strange dreams untold had visited him, 
and a German conjurer, who had made some strangely successful 
vaticinations, had told him that his worst enemy would come to him 
from a lake. He had heard very nearly the same thing from a for- 
tune-teller in France; and once at Lucerne, when he was waiting 
alone in his room for the hour at which he had appointed to go upon 
the lake, all being quiet, there came to the window, which was open, 
a sunburnt, lean, wicked face. Its ragged owner leaned his arm on 
the window-frame, and with his head in the room, said in his patois, 
‘Ho! waiting are you? You'll have enough of the lake one day. 
Don’t you mind watching; they'll send for you, my friend, when 
you’re wanted ;’ and twisting his yellow face into a malicious dis- 
tortion, he went on. 

This thing had occurred so suddenly, and chimed-in so oddly 
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with his thoughts, which were at that moment at distant Mardykes 
and the haunted lake, that it disconcerted him. He laughed, he 
looked out of the window. He would have given that fellow money 
to tell him why he said that. But there was no good in looking for 
the scamp; he was gone. 

A memory not preoccupied with that lake and its omens, and a 
presentiment about himself, would not have noted such things. But 
his mind they touched indelibly ; and he was ashamed of his childish 
slavery, but could not help it. 

The foundation of all this had been laid in the nursery, in the 
winter’s tales told by its fireside, and which seized upon his fancy 
and his fears with a strange congeniality. 

There is a-large bedroom at Mardykes Hall, which tradition 
assigns to the lady who had perished tragically in the lake. Mrs. 
Julaper was sure of it; for her aunt, who died a very old woman 
twenty years before, remembered the time of the lady’s death, and 
when she grew to woman’s estate had opportunity in abundance ; 
for the old people who surrounded her could remember forty years 
farther back, and tell everything connected with the old house in 
beautiful Miss Feltram’s time. 

This large old-fashioned room, commanding a view of Snakes 
Island, the fells, and the lake—somewhat vast and gloomy, and 
furnished in a stately old fashion—was said to be haunted, espe- 
cially when the wind blew from the direction of Golden Friars, the 
point from which it blew on the night of her death in the lake; or 
when the sky was overcast, and thunder rolled among the lofty fells, 
and lightning gleamed blue on the wide sheet of water. 

It was on a night like this that a lady visitor, who long after 
that event occupied, in entire ignorance of its supernatural cha- 
racter, that large room; and being herself a lady of a picturesque 
turn, and loving the grander melodrama of Nature, bid her maid 
leave the shutters open, and watched the splendid effects from her 
bed, until, the storm being still distant, she fell asleep. 

It was travelling slowly across the lake, and it was the deep- 
mouthed clangor of its near approach that startled her, at dead of 
night, from her slumber, to witness the same phenomena in the 
tremendous loudness and brilliancy of their near approach. 

At this magnificent spectacle she was looking with the awful 
ecstasy of an observer in whom the sense of danger is subordinated 
to that of the sublime, when there came suddenly to the window a 
woman dishevelled, loosely clothed, and whose long hair and dress 
seemed drenched with water. She was gazing into the room with 
great eyes that seemed distended and wild with terror, and was 
Shaking the sash of the window with an imploring vehemence that 
seemed to supplicate shelter. Having stood there for a few seconds, 
and before the lady who beheld all this from her bed could make up 
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her mind what to do, the storm-beaten woman, wringing her hands, 
went swiftly away. 

Possessed with the idea that she had seen some poor woman 
overtaken in the storm, who, failing to procure admission there, had 
gone round to some of the many doors of the mansion, and obtained 
an entry there, she again fell asleep. 

It was not till the morning, when she went to her window to 
look out upon the now tranquil scene, that she discovered what, 
being a stranger to the house, she had quite forgotten, that this 
room was at a great height—some thirty feet—from the ground. 

Another story was that of good old Mr. Randal Rymer, who was 
often a visitor at the house in the late Lady Mardykes’ day. In 
his youth he had been a campaigner ; and now that he was a preacher 
he maintained his hardy habits, and always slept, summer and 
winter, with a bit of his window up. Being in that room in his 
bed, and after a short sleep lying awake, the moon shining softly 
through the window, there passed by that aperture into the room 
a figure dressed, it seemed to him, in gray that was. nearly white. 
It passed straight to the hearth, where was an expiring wood fire ; 
and cowering over it with outstretched hands, it appeared to be 
cold and shivering, and gathering what little heat was to be had. 
Mr. Rymer, amazed and awestruck, made a movement in his bed; 
and the figure gave one look round, with large eyes that in the 
moonlight looked like melting snow, and stretching its long arms 
up the chimney, they and the figure itself seemed to blend with the 
smoke, and so pass up and away. 

Sir Bale, I have said, did not like Feltram. His father, Sir 
William, had left a letter creating a trust, it was said, in favour of 
Philip Feltram. The document had been found with the will, ad- 
dressed to Sir Bale in the form of a letter. 

‘That is mine,’ said the Baronet, when it dropped out of the 
will; and he slipped it into his pocket, and no one ever saw it 
after. 

But Mr. Charles Twyne, the attorney of Golden Fridrs, when- 
ever he got drunk, which was pretty often, used to tell his friends 
with a grave wink that he knew a thing or two about that letter. 
It gave Philip Feltram two hundred a-year, charged on Harfax. It 
was only a direction. It made Sir Bale a trustee, however; and 
having made away with the ‘letter,’ the Baronet had been robbing 
Philip Feltram ever since. 

Old Twyne was cautious, even in his cups, in his choice of an 
audience, and was a little enigmatical in his revelations. For he 
was afraid of Sir Bale, though he hated him for employing a lawyer 
who lived seven miles away, and was a rival of old Twyne’s. So 
people were not quite sure whether Mr. Twyne was telling lies or 
truth, and the principal fact that corroborated his story was Sir 
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Bale’s manifest hatred of his secretary. In fact, Sir Bale’s retain- 
ing him in his house, detesting him as he seemed to do, was not 
easily to be accounted for, except on the principle of a tacit compro- 
mise—a miserable compensation for having robbed him of his rights. 

The battle about the bank-note proceeded. Sir Bale certainly 
had doubts, and vacillated ; for moral evidence made powerfully in 
favour of poor Feltram, though the evidence of circumstance made as 
powerfully against him. But Sir Bale admitted suspicion easily, 
and in weighing probabilities would count a virtue very lightly 
against temptation and opportunity ; and whatever his doubts might 
sometimes be, he resisted and quenched them, and never let that 
ungrateful scoundrel Philip Feltram so much as suspect their exist- 
ence. 

For two days Sir Bale had not spoken to Feltram. He passed 
him by on stair and passage, carrying his head high, and with a 
thundrous countenance, rolling conclusions and revenges in his soul. 

Poor Feltram all this time existed in one long agony. He would 
have left Mardykes, were it not that he looked vaguely to some just 
power—to chance itself—against this hideous imputation. To go 
with this indictment ringing in his ears, would amount to a confes- 
sion and flight. 

Mrs. Julaper consoled him with might and main. She was a 
sympathetic and trusting spirit, and knew poor Philip Feltram, in 
her simplicity, better than the shrewdest profligate on earth could 
have known him. She cried with him in his misery. She was fired 
with indignation by these suspicions, and still more at what followed. 

Sir Bale showed no signs of relenting. It might have been that 
he was not very sorry that so unexceptionable an opportunity of 
getting rid of Feltram, who, people thought, knew something about 
him which it galled the Baronet’s pride that he should know. 

The Baronet had another shorter and sterner interview with 
Feltram in his study. The result was, that unless he restored the 
missing note before ten o’clock next morning, he should leave Mar- 
dykes. 

To leave Mardykes was no more than Philip Feltram, feeble as 
he was of will, had already resolved. But what was to become of 
him? He didnot very much care, if he could find any calling, how- 
ever humble, that would just give him bread. 

There was an old fellow and his wife (an ancient dame), who 
lived at the other side of the lake, on the old territories of the 
Feltrams, and who, from some tradition of loyalty, perhaps, were 
fond of poor Philip Feltram. They lived somewhat high up on the 
fells—about as high as trees would grow—and those which were 
clumped about their rude dwelling were nearly the last you passed in 
your ascent of the mountain. These people had a multitude of sheep 
and goats, and lived in their airy solitude a pastoral and simple life, 
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and were childless. Philip Feltram was hardy and active, having 
passed his early days among that arduous scenery. Cold and rain 
did not trouble him ; and these. people being wealthy in their way, 
and loving him, would be glad to find him employment of that desul- 
tory pastoral kind which would best suit him. 

This vague idea was the only thing resembling a plan in his 
mind. 

When Philip Feltram came to Mrs. Julaper’s room, and told 
her that he had made up his mind to leave the house forthwith—to 
cross the lake to the Cloostedd side in Tom Marlin’s boat, and then 
to make his way up the hill alone to Trebeck’s lonely farmstead, Mrs. 
Julaper was overwhelmed. 

‘ Ye’ll do no such thing to-night, anyhow. You're not to go 
like that. Ye’ll come into the small room here, where he can’t 
follow ; and we’ll sit down and talk it over a bit, and ye’ll find ’twill 
all come straight ; and this will be no night, anyhow, for such a 
march. Why, man, ’twould take an hour and more to cross the 
lake, and then a long uphill walk before ye could reach Trebeck’s 
place; and if the night should fall while you were still on the 
mountain, ye might lose your life among the rocks. It can’t be ’tis 
come to that yet; and the call was in the air, I’m told, all yester- 
day, and distant thunder to-day, travelling this way over Blarwyn 
Fells ; and ’twill be a night no one will be out, much less on the 
mountain side.’ 


CuHapTer IX. 
THE CRAZY PARSON. 


Mrs. JuLaPEerR had grown weather-wise, living for so long among 
this noble and solitary scenery, where people must observe Nature or 
else nothing—where signs of coming storm or change are almost 
local, and record themselves on particular headlands and mountain- 
peaks, or in the mists, or in mirrored tints of the familiar lake, and 
are easily learned or remembered. At all events, her presage proved 
true too. 

The sun had set an hour and more. It was dark; and an awful 
thunder-storm, whose march, like the distant reverberations of an 
invading army, had been faintly heard beyond the barriers of Blarwyn 
Fells throughout the afternoon, was near them now, and had burst 
in deep-mouthed battle among the ravines at the other side, and over 
the broad lake, that glared like a sheet of burnished steel under its 
flashes of dazzling blue. Wild and fitful blasts sweeping down the 
hollows and cloughs of the fells of Golden Friars agitated the lake, 
and bent the trees low, and whirled away their sere leaves in melan- 
choly drift in their tremendous gusts. And from the window, look- 
ing on a scene enveloped in more than the darkness of night, you saw 
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in the pulsations of the lightning, ‘before the speedy gleams the dark- 
ness swallowed,’ the tossing trees and the flying foam and eddies on 
the lake. 

In the midst of the hurlyburly, a loud and long knocking came at 
the hall-door of Mardykes. How long it had lasted before a chance 
lull made it audible I do not know. 

There was nothing picturesquely poor, any more than there were 
evidences of wealth, anywhere in Sir Bale Mardykes’ household. He 
had no lack of servants, but they were of an inexpensive and homely 
sort; and the hall-door being opened by the son of an old tenant on 
the estate—the tempest beating on the other side of the house, 
and comparative shelter under the gables at the front—he saw 
standing before him, in the agitated air, a thin old man, who mut- 
tering, it might be, a benediction, stepped into the hall, and displayed 
long silver tresses, just as the storm had blown them, ascetic and 
eager features, and a pair of large light eyes that wandered wildly. 
He was dressed thinly, in threadbare black; a pair of long leather 
gaiters, buckled high above his knee, protected his thin shanks 
through moss and pool; and the singularity of his appearance was 
heightened by a wide-leafed felt hat, over which he had tied his 
handkerchief, so as to bring the leaf of it over his ears, and to secure 
it from being whirled from his head by the storm. 

This odd and storm-beaten figure—tall, and a little stooping, as 
well as thin—was not unknown to the servant, who saluted him with 
something of fear as well as of respect as he bid him reverently 
welcome, and asked him to come in and sit by the fire. 

‘Get you to your master, and tell him I have a message to him 
from one he has not seen for two-and-forty years.’ 

As the old man, with his harsh old voice, thus spoke, he un- 
knotted his handkerchief and beat the dust and rain-drops from his 
hat upon his knee. 

The servant knocked at the library-door, where he found Sir 
Bale. 

‘Well, what’s the matter?’ cried Sir Bale sharply, from his 
chair before the fire, with angry eyes looking over his shoulder. 

‘ Here’s ’t sir cumman, Sir Bale,’ he answered. 

‘Sir,’ or ‘the Sir,’ is still used as the clergyman’s title in the 
Northumbrian counties. 

‘ What sir ?’ 

‘Sir Hugh Creswell, if you please, Sir Bale.’ 

‘Ho !—mad Creswell ?—O, the crazy parson. Well, tell Mrs. 
Julaper to let him have some supper—and—and to let him have 
a bed in some suitable place. That’s what he wants. These mad 
fellows know what they are about.’ 

‘No, Sir Bale Mardykes, that is not what he wants,’ said the 
loud wild voice of the daft sir over the servant’s shoulder. ‘ Often 
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has Mardykes Hall given me share of its cheer and its shelter and 
the warmth of its fire; and I bless the house that has been an inn 
to the wayfarer of the Lord. But to-night I go up the lake to 
Pindar’s Bield, three miles on ; and there I rest and refresh—not 
here.’ 

‘And why not here, Mr. Creswell?’ asked the Baronet; for 
about this crazy old man, who preached in the fields, and appeared 
and disappeared so suddenly in the orbit of his wide and unknown 
perambulations of those northern and border counties, there was 
that sort of superstitious feeling which attaches to the mysterious 
and the good—an idea that it was lucky to harbour and dangerous 
to offend him. No one knew whence he came or whither he went. 
Once in a year, perhaps, he might appear at a lonely farmstead 
door among the fells, salute the house, enter, and be gone in 
the morning. His life was austere ; his piety enthusiastic, severe, 
and tinged with the craze which inspired among the rustic popula- 
tion a sort of awe. 

‘T'll not sleep at Mardykes to-night ; neither will I eat, nor 
drink, nor sit me down—no, nor so much as stretch my hands to 
the fire. As the man of God came out of Judah to king Jeroboam, 
so come I to you, sent by a vision, to bear a warning; and as he 
said, ‘‘If thou wilt give me half thy house, I will not go in with 
thee, neither will I eat bread nor drink water in this place,” so also 
say I.’ 

‘Do as you please,’ said Sir Bale, a little sulkily. ‘Say your 
say; and you are welcome to stay or go, if go you will on so mad a 
night as this.’ 

‘Leave us,’ said Creswell, beckoning the servant back with his 
thin hands ; ‘what I have to say is to your master.’ 

The servant went, in obedience to a gesture from Sir Bale, and 
shut the door. 

The old man drew nearer to the Baronet, and lowering his loud 
stern voice a little, and interrupting his discourse from time to time, 
to allow the near thunder-peals to subside, he said, 

‘ Answer me, Sir Bale—what- is this that has chanced between 
you and Philip Feltram ?’ 

The Baronet, under the influence of that blunt and peremptory 
demand, told him shortly and sternly enough. 

‘And of all these facts you are sure, else ye would not blast 
your early companion and kinsman with the name of thief ?’ 

‘I am sure,’ said Sir Bale grimly. 

‘Unlock that cabinet,’ said the old man with the long white 
locks. 

‘I’ve no objection,’ said Sir Bale; and he did unlock an old 
oak cabinet that stood, carved in high relief with strange figures 
and gothic grotesques, against the wall, opposite the fireplace. On 
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opening it there were displayed a system of little drawers and pigeon- 
holes such as we see in more modern escritoires. 

‘ Open that drawer with the red mark of a seal upon it,’ continued 
Hugh Creswell, pointing to it with his lank finger. 

Sir Bale did so; and to his momentary amazement, and even 
consternation, there lay the missing note, which now, with one of 
those sudden caprices of memory which depend on the laws of sug- 
gestion and association, he remembered having placed there with 
his own hand. 

‘That is it,’ said old Creswell with a pallid smile, and fixing 
his wild eyes on the Baronet. The smile subsided into a frown, and 
said he: ‘ Last night I slept near Haworth Moss; and your father 
came to me in a dream, and said: ‘‘ My son Bale accuses Philip 
of having stolen a bank-note from his desk. He forgets that he him- 
self placed it in his cabinet. Come with me.” I was, in the spirit, 
in this room ; and he led me to this cabinet, which he opened ; and 
in that drawer he showed me that note. ‘‘Go,” said he, ‘‘ and tell 
him to ask Philip Feltram’s pardon, else he will but go in weak- 
ness to return in power ;” and he said that which it is not lawful 
to repeat. My message is told. Now, a word from myself,’ he 
added sternly. ‘The dead, through my lips, has spoken, and under 
God’s thunder and lightning his words have found ye. Why so 
uppish wi’ Philip Feltram? See how ye threaped, and yet were 
wrong. He’s no tazzle—he’s no taggelt. Mind ye ask his pardon. 
Ye must change, or he will change. Go in weakness, come in power : 
mark ye the words. ’Twill make a peal that will be heard in toon 
and desert, in the swirls o’ the mountain, through pikes and valleys, 
and mak’ a waaly man o’ thee.’ 

The old man with these words, uttered in the broad northern 
dialect of his common speech, strode from the room and shut the 
door. In another minute he was forth into the storm, pursuing 
what remained of his long march to Pindar’s Bield. 

‘Upon my soul!’ said Sir Bale, recovering from the sort of stun 
which the sudden and strange visit had left, ‘ that’s a cool old fellow ! 
Come to rate me and teach me my own business in my own house !’ 
and he rapped out a fierce oath. ‘Change his mind or no, here he 
sha’n’t stay to-night—not an hour.’ 

Sir Bale was in the lobby in a moment, and thundered to his 
servants : 

‘I say, put that impudent fool out of the door—put him out by 
the shoulder, and never let him get his foot inside it more !’ 

But the old man’s yea was yea, and his nay nay. He had quite 
meant what he said; and, as I related, was beyond the reach of the 
indignity of extrusion. 

Sir Bale on his return shut his door as violently as if it were in 
the face of the old prophet. 
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‘Ask Feltram’s pardon indeed! For what? Why, any jury 
on earth would have hanged him on half the evidence ; and I, like a 
fool, was going to let him off with his liberty and my hundred pounds ! 
Ask his pardon indeed !’ 

Still there were misgivings in his mind; a consciousness that 
he did owe explanation and apology to Feltram, and ‘an insurmount- 
able reluctance to undertake either. The old dislike—a contempt 
mingled with fear—not any fear of his malevolence, a fear only of 
his carelessness and folly ; for, as I have said, Feltram knew many 
things, it was believed, of the Baronet’s continental and Asiatic life, 
and had even gently remonstrated with him upon the dangers into 
which he was running. A simple fellow like Philip Feltram is a 
dangerous depositary of a secret. This Baronet was proud, too; 
and the mere possession of his secrets by Feltram was an in- 
voluntary insult, which Sir Bale could not forgive. He wished him 
far away; and except for the recovery of his bank-note, which he 
could ill spare, he was sorry that this suspicion was cleared up. 

The thunder and storm were unabated ; it seemed indeed that 
they were growing wilder and more awful. 

He opened the window-shutter and looked out upon that sublim- 
est of scenes ; and so intense and magnificent were its phenomena, 
that Sir Bale was for a while absorbed in this contemplation. 

When he turned about, the sight of his 1001. note, still between 
his finger and thumb, made him smile grimly. 

The more he thought of it, the clearer it was that he could not 
leave matters as they were. Well, what should he do? He would 
send for Mrs. Julaper, and tell her vaguely that he had changed his 
mind about Feltram, and that he might continue to stay at Mardykes 
Hall as usual. That would suffice. She could speak to Feltram. 

He sent for her; and soon, in the lulls of the great uproar with- 
out, he could hear the jingle of Mrs. Julaper’s keys and her light 
tread upon the lobby. 

‘Mrs. Julaper,’ said the Baronet in his dry careless way, ‘ Fel- 
tram may remain; your eloquence has prevailed. What have you 
been crying about?’ he asked, observing that his housekeeper’s 
usually cheerful face was, in her own phrase, ‘all cried.’ 

‘It is too late, sir; he’s gone.’ 

‘ And when did he go?’ asked Sir Bale, a little put out. ‘He 
chose an odd evening, didn’t he? So like him!’ 

‘He went about half an hour ago; and I’m very sorry, sir; it’s 
a sore sight to see the poor lad going from the place he was reared 
in, and a hard thing, sir; and on such a night, above all.’ 

‘No one asked him to go to-night. Where is he gone to?’ 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure ; he left my room, sir, when I was up- 
stairs; and Janet saw him pass the window not ten minutes after 
Mr. Creswell left the house.’ 
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‘ Well, then, there’s no good, Mrs. Julaper, in thinking more 
about it; he has settled the matter his own way; and as he so 
ordains it—amen, say I. Good-night.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
ADVENTURE IN TOM MARLIN’S BOAT. 


Pump Feitram was liked very well—a gentle, kindly, and very 
timid creature, and, before he became so heart-broken, a fellow who 
liked a joke or a pleasant story, and could laugh heartily. Where 
will Sir Bale find so unresisting and respectful a butt and retainer ? 
and whom will he bully now? 

Something like remorse was troubling Sir Bale’s heart a little ; 
and the more he thought on the strange visit of Hugh Creswell that 
night, with its unexplained menace, the more uneasy he became. 

The storm continued ; and even to him there seemed something 
exaggerated and inhuman in the severity of his expulsion on such a 
night. It was his own doing, it was true; but would people be- 
lieve that ? and would he have thought of leaving Mardykes at all if 
it had not been for his kinsman’s cruelty? Nay, was it not certain 
that if Sir Bale had done as Hugh Creswell had urged him, and sent 
for Feltram forthwith, and told him how all had been cleared up, 
and been a little friendly with him, he would have found him still in 
the house ?—for he had not yet gone for ten minutes after Creswell’s 
departure, and thus all that was to follow might have been averted. 
But it was now too late, and Sir Bale would let the affair take its 
own course. 

Below him, outside the window at which he stood ruminating, 
he heard voices mingling with the storm. He could with tolerable 
certainty perceive, looking into the obscurity, that there were three 
men passing close under it, carrying some very heavy burden among 
them. 

He did not know what these three black figures in the obscurity 
were about. He saw them pass round the corner of the building 
toward the front, and in the lulls of the storm could hear their gruff 
voices talking. 

We have all experienced what a presentiment is, and we all 
know with what an intuition the faculty of observation is sometimes 
heightened. It was such an apprehension as sometimes gives its pecu- 
liar horror to a dream—a sort of knowledge that what those people 
were about was in a dreadful way connected with his own fate. 

He watched for a time, thinking that they might return ; but they 
did not. He was very uncomfortable, and in a state of suspense. 

‘If they want me, they won’t have much trouble in finding me, 
nor any scruple in plaguing me; they never have.’ 

Sir Bale returned to his letters, a score of which he was that 
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night getting off his conscience—an arrear which would not have 
troubled him had he not ceased, for two or three days, altogether 
to employ Philip Feltram, who had been accustomed to take all that 
sort of drudgery off his hands. 

All the time he was writing now he had a feeling that the shadows 
he had seen pass under his window were machinating some trouble 
for him, and an uncomfortable suspense made him lift his eyes now 
and then to the door, fancying sounds and footsteps; and after a 
resultless wait he would say to himself, ‘If any one is coming, why 
the devil don’t they come ?’ and apply himself again to his letters. 

But on a sudden he heard good Mrs. Julaper’s step trotting 
along the lobby, and the tiny ringing of her keys. 

Here was news coming; and the Baronet stood up looking at 
the door, on which presently came a hurried rapping ; and before he 
had answered, in the midst of an awful thunder-clap that suddenly 
broke, rattling over the house, the good woman opened the door in 
great agitation, and cried with a tremulous uplifting of her hands, 

‘O, Sir Bale! O, la, sir! here’s poor dear Philip Feltram come 
home drowned !’ 

Sir Bale stared at her sternly for some seconds. 

‘Come, now, do be distinct,’ said Sir Bale; ‘what has hap- 
pened ?’ 

‘ He’s lying on the sofer in the old still-room. You never saw 
—my God !—O, sir—what is life ?’ 

‘ D—n it, can’t you cry by and by, and tell me what’s the matter 
now ?? 

‘A bit o’ fire there, as luck would have it; but what is hot or 
cold now? La, sir, they’re all doin’ what they can, and Tom War- 
ren is on the gallop down to Golden Friars for Doctor Torvey.’ 

‘Is he drowned, or is it only a ducking? Come, bring me to 
the place. Dead'men don’t usually want a fire, or consult doctors. 
I'll see for myself.’ 

So Sir Bale Mardykes, pale and grim, accompanied by the light- 
footed Mrs. Julaper, strode along the passages, and was led by her 
into the old still-room, which had ceased to be used for its original 
purpose. All the servants in the house were now collected there, 
and three men also who lived by the margin of the lake ; one of 
them thoroughly drenched, with rivulets of water still trickling from 
his sleeves, water down the wrinkles and pockets of his waistcoat 
and from the feet of his trousers, and pumping and oozing from his 
shoes, and streaming from his hair down the channels of his cheeks 
like a continuous rain of tears. 

The people drew back a little as Sir Bale entered with a quick 
step and a sharp pallid frown on his face. There was a silence as 
he stooped over Philip Feltram, who lay on a low bed next the wall, 
dimly lighted by two or three candles here and there about the room. 
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He laid his hand, for a moment, on his cold wet breast. 

Sir Bale knew what should be done in order to give a man in 
such a case his last chance for life. Everybody was speedily put in 
motion. Philip’s drenched clothes were removed, hot blankets enve- 
loped him, warming-pans and hot bricks lent their aid; he was 
placed at the prescribed angle, so that water flowed freely from his 
mouth. The old expedient for inducing artificial breathing was em- 
ployed, and a lusty pair of kitchen bellows did duty for his lungs. 

But these helps to life, and suggestions to nature, availed not. 
Forlorn and peaceful lay the features of poor Philip Feltram; cold 
and dull to the touch ; no breath through the blue lips; no sight 
in the fish-like eyes ; pulseless and cold in the midst of all the hot © 
bricks and warming-pans about him. 

At length, everything having been tried, Sir Bale, who had been 
directing, placed his hand within the clothes, and ‘laid it silently on 
Philip’s shoulder and over his heart; and after a little wait, he 
shook his head, and looking down on his sunken face, he said, 

‘I'm afraid he’s gone. Yes, he’s gone, poor fellow! And bear 
you this in mind, all of you; Mrs. Julaper there can tell you more 
about it. She knows that it was certainly in no compliance with 
my wish that he left the house to-night: it was his own obstinate 
perversity, and perhaps—I forgive him for it—a wish in his unrea- 
sonable resentment to throw some odium upon this house, as having 
refused him shelter on such a night, than which imputation nothing 
can be more utterly false. Mrs. Julaper there knows how welcome 
he was to stay the night ; but he would not; he had made up his 
mind, it seems, without telling any person. Had he told you, Mrs. 
Julaper ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ sobbed Mrs. Julaper from the centre of a pocket- 
handkerchief in which her face was buried. 

‘Not a human being: an angry whim of his own. Poor Fel- 
tram! and here’s the result,’ said the Baronet. ‘ We have done our 
best—done everything. I don’t think the doctor, when he comes, 
will say that anything has been omitted; but all won’t do. Does 
any one here know how it happened ?’ 

Two men knew very well—the man who had been ducked, and 
his companion, a younger man, who was also in the still-room, and 
had lent a hand in carrying Feltram up to the house. 

Tom Marlin had a queer old stone tenement by the edge of the 
lake just under Mardykes Hall. Some people said it was the stump 
of an old tower that had once belonged to Mardykes Castle, of which 
in the modern building scarcely a relic was discoverable. 

This Tom Marlin had an ancient right of fishing in the lake, 
where he caught pike enough for all Golden Friars ; and keeping a 
couple of boats, he made money beside by ferrying passengers over 
now and then. This fellow, with a furrowed face and shaggy eye- 
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brows, bald at top, but with long grizzled locks falling upon his 
shoulders, said, 

‘ He wer wi’ me this mornin’, sayin’ he’d want t’ boat to cross 
the lake in, but he didn’t say what hour; and when it came on to 
thunder and blow like this, ye may guess I did not look to see him 
to-night. Well, my wife was just lightin’ a pig-tail—tho’ light 
enough and to spare there was ii the lift already—when who should 
come clatterin’ at the latch-pin in the blow o’ wind and thunder but 
Philip, poor lad, himself ; and an ill hour for him it was. He’s been 
some time in ill fettle, though he was never frowsy, not he, but 
always kind and dooce, and canty once, like anither ; and he asked 
me to take the boat across the lake at once to the Clough o’ Cloostedd 
at t’other side. The woman took the pet and wodn’t hear o’t ; and, 
** Dall me, if I go to-night,” quoth I. But he would not be put off 
so, not he; and ding-drive he went to it, cryin’ and putrein’, ye’d 
a-said, poor fellow, he was wrang i’ his garrets a’most. So at long 
last I bethought me, there’s nout o’ a sea to the north o’ Snakes 
Island, so I'll pull him by that side—for the storm is blowin’ right up 
by Golden Friars, ye mind—and when we get near the point, thinks 
I, he’ll see wi’ his een how the lake is, and gie it up. For I liked 
him, poor lad; and seein’ he’d set his heart on’t, I wouldn’t vex 
him, nor frump him wi’ a no. So down we three—myself, and Bill 
there, and Philip Feltram—come to the boat; and we pulled out, 
keeping Snakes Island atwixt us and the wind. “Twas smooth 
water wi’us, for twas a scug there, but white enough was all beyont 
the point ; and passing the finger-stone, not forty fathom from the 
shore o’ the island, Bill and me pullin’ and he sittin’ in the stern, 
poor lad, up he rises, a bit rabblin’ to himself, wi’ his hands lifted so.’ 

‘* Look a-head !” says I, thinkin’ something was comin’ atort us. 

‘ But ’twasn’t that. The boat was quiet, for while we looked oo’ er 
our shouthers oo’er her bows, we didn’t pull, so she lay still; and 
lookin’ back again on Philip, he was rabblin’ on all the same. 

** It’s nobbut a prass wi’ himsel’, poor lad,”’ thinks I. 

‘ But that wasn’t it neither; for I sid something white come out 
o’ t’water, by the gunwale, like a hand. By Jen! and he leans oo’er 
and tuk it; and he sagged like, and so it drew him in, under the 
mere, before I cud du nout. There was nout to thraa tu him, and 
no time; down he went, and I followed; and thrice I dived before 
I found him, and brought him up by the hair at last; and there 
he is, poor lad! and all one if he lay at the bottom o’ t’ mere.’ 

As Tom Marlin ended his narrative—often interrupted by the 
noise of the tempest without, and the peals of thunder that echoed 
awfully above, like the chorus of a melancholy ballad—the sudden 
clang of the hall-door bell, and a more faintly-heard knocking, an- 
nounced a new arrival. 
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Cuapter XI. 
SIR BALE’S DREAM. 


Ir was Doctor Torvey who entered the old still-room now, but- 
toned-up to the chin in his greatcoat, and with a muffler of many 
colours wrapped partly over that feature. 

‘Well !—hey? So poor Feltram’s had an accident ?’ 

The Doctor was addressing Sir Bale, and getting to the bedside 
as he pulled off his gloves. 

‘I see you’ve been keeping him warm—that’s right; and a con- 
siderable flow of water from the mouth; turn him a little that way. 
Hey? O, ho!’ said the Doctor, as he placed his hand upon Philip, 
and gently stirred his limbs. ‘It’s more than an hour since this 
happened. I’m afraid there’s very little to be done now;’ and in a 
lower tone, with his hand on poor Philip Feltram’s arm, and so 
down to his fingers, he said in Sir Bale Mardyke’s ear, with a 
shake of his head, 

‘ Here, you see, poor fellow, here’s the cadaveric stiffness; it’s 
very melancholy, but it’s all over, he’s gone; there’s no good trying 
any more.—Come here, Mrs. Julaper. Did you ever see any one 
dead? Look at his eyes, look at his mouth. You ought to have 
known that, with half an eye.—And you know,’ he added again con- 
fidentially in Sir Bale’s ear, ‘trying anything more now is all my 
eye.’ 

Then after a few more words with the Baronet, and having heard 
his narrative, he said from time to time, ‘ Quite right ; nothing could 
be better ; capital practice, sir,’ and so forth. And at the close of 
all this, amid the sobs of kind Mrs. Julaper and the general whim- 
pering of the humbler handmaids, the Doctor standing by the bed, 
with his knuckles on the coverlet, and a glance now and then. on the 
dead face beside him, said—by way of ‘ quieting men’s minds,’ as the 
old tract-writers used to say—a few words to the following effect : 

‘Everything has been done here that the most experienced 
physician could have wished. Everything has been done in the 
best way. I don’t know anything that has not been done, in fact. 
If I had been here myself, I don’t know—hot bricks—salt isn’t a 
bad thing. I don’t know, I say, that anything of any consequence 
has been omitted.’ And looking at the body, ‘ You see,’ and he 
drew the fingers a little this way and that, letting them return, as 
they stiffly did, to their former attitude, ‘ you may be sure that the 
poor gentleman was quite dead by the time he arrived here. So, 
since he was laid there, nothing has been lost by delay.—And, Sir 
Bale, if you have any directions to send to Golden Friars, sir, I 
shall be most happy to undertake your message. 

‘Nothing, thanks; it is a melancholy ending, poor fellow! You 
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must come to the study with me, Doctor Torvey, and talk a little 
bit more; and—very sad, doctor—and you must have a glass of 
sherry, or some port—the port used not to be bad here; I don’t 
take it—but very melancholy it is—bring port and sherry; and, 
Mrs. Julaper, you'll be good enough to see that everything that 
should be done here is looked to; and let Marlin and the men 
have supper and something to drink. You have been too long in 
your wet clothes, Marlin.’ 

So, with gracious words all round, he led the Doctor to the 
library where he had been sitting, and was affable and hospitable, 
and told him his own version of all that had passed between him and 
Philip Feltram, and presented himself in an amiable point of view, 
and pleased the Doctor with his port and flatteries—for he could not 
afford to lose any one’s good word just now; and the Doctor was a 
bit of a gossip, and in most houses in that region, in one character 
or another, every three months in the year. 

So in due time the Doctor drove back to Golden Friars, with a 
high opinion of Sir Bale, and higher still of his port, and highest of 
all of himself: in the best possible humour with the world, not 
minding the storm that blew in his face, and which he defied in 
good-humoured mock-heroics spoken in somewhat thick accents, 
and regarding the thunder and lightning as a lively gala of fire- 
works ; and if there had been a chance of finding his cronies still 
in the George and Dragon, he would have been among them forth- 
with, to relate the tragedy of the night, and tell what a good fellow, 
after all, Sir Bale was; and what a fool, at best, poor Philip Feltram. 

But the George was quiet for that night. The thunder rolled 
over voiceless chambers ; and the lights had been put out within the 
windows, on whose multitudinous small panes the lightning glared. 
So the Doctor went home to Mrs. Torvey, whom he charmed into 
good-humoured curiosity by the tale of wonder he had to relate. 

Sir Bale’s qualms were symptomatic of something a little less 
sublime and more selfish than conscience. He was not sorry that 
Philip Feltram was out of the way. His lips might begin to babble 
inconveniently at any time, and why should not his mouth be 
stopped ? and what stopper so effectual as that plug of clay which 
fate had introduced? But he did not want to be charged with the 
odium of the catastrophe. Every man cares something for the 
opinion of his fellows. And seeing that Feltram had been well 
liked, and that his death had excited a vehement commiseration, 
Sir Bale did not wish it to be said that he had made the house too 
hot to hold him, and had so driven him to extremity. 

Sir Bale’s first agitation had subsided. It was now late, he 
had written many letters, and he was tired. It was not wonderful, 
then, that having turned his lounging-chair to the fire, he should 
have fallen asleep in it, as at last he did. 
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The storm was passing gradually away by this time. The thun- 
der was now echoing among the distant glens and gorges of Daul- 
ness Fells, and the angry roar and gusts of the tempest were sub- 
siding into the melancholy soughing and piping that soothe like a 
lullaby. 

Sir Bale therefore had his unpremeditated sleep very comfort- 
ably, except that his head was hanging a little uneasily; which, 
perhaps, helped him to this dream. 

It was one of those dreams in which the continuity of the 
waking state that immediately preceded it seems unbroken; for he 
thought that he was sitting in the chair which he occupied, and in 
the room where he actually was. It seemed to him that he got up, 
took a candle in his hand, and went through the passages to the old 
still-room where Philip Feltram lay. The house seemed perfectly 
still. He could hear the chirp of the crickets faintly from the 
distant kitchen, and the tick of the clock sounded loud and hollow 
along the passage. In the old still-room, as he opened the door, 
was no light, except what was admitted from the candle he carried. 
He found the body of poor Philip Feltram just as he had left it— 
his gentle face, saddened by the touch of death, was turned upwards, 
with white lips; with traces of suffering fixed in its outlines, such 
as caused Sir Bale, standing by the bed, to draw the coverlet over 
the dead man’s features, which seemed silently to upbraid him. 
‘Gone in weakness !’ said Sir Bale, repeating the words of the ‘ daft 
sir,’ Hugh Creswell ; and as he did so, a voice whispered near him, 
with a great sigh, ‘Come in power!’ He looked round, in his dream, 
but there was no one; the light seemed to fail, and a horror slowly 
overcame him, especially as he thought he saw the figure under 
the coverlet stealthily beginning to move. Backing towards the 
door, for he could not take his eyes off it, he saw something like a 
huge black ape creep out at the foot of the bed; and springing at 
him, it griped him by the throat, so that he could not breathe; 
and a thousand voices were instantly round him, holloaing, cursing, 
laughing in his ears; and in this direful plight he waked. 

Was it the ring of those voices still in his ears, or a real shriek, 
and another, and a long peal, shriek after shriek, swelling madly 
through the distant passages, that held him still, freezing in the 
horror of his dream ? 

I will tell you what this noise was. 


CuapTer XII. 
MARCELLA BLIGH AND JUDITH WALE KEEP WATCH. 
Arter his bottle of port with Sir Bale, the Doctor had gone 


down again to the room where poor Philip Feltram lay. 
Mrs. Julaper had dried her eyes, and was busy by this time ; 
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and two old women were making all their arrangements for a night- 
watch by the body, which they had washed, and, as their phrase goes, 
‘laid out’ in the humble bed where it had lain while there was still 
a hope that a spark sufficient to rekindle the fire of life might re- 
main. These old women had points of resemblance: they were 
lean, sallow, and wonderfully wrinkled, and looked each malign and 
ugly enough for a witch. 

Marcella Bligh’s thin hooked nose was now like the beak of a 
bird of prey over the face of the drowned man, upon whose eyelids 
she was placing penny-pieces, to keep them from opening ; and her 
one eye was fixed on her work, its sightless companion showing white 
in its socket, with an ugly leer. 

Judith Wale was lifting the pail of hot-water with which they 
had just washed the body. She had long lean arms, a hunched back, 
a great sharp chin sunk on her hollow breast, and small eyes rest- 
less as a ferret’s; and she clattered about in great bowls of shoes, 
old and clouted, that were made for a foot as big as two of hers. 

The Doctor knew these two old women, who were often employed 
in such dismal offices. 

‘How does Mrs. Bligh? See me with halfan eye? Hey— 
that’s rhyme, isn’t it ?—And, Judy lass—why, I thought you lived 
* nearer the town—here making poor Mr. Feltram’s last toilet. You 
have helped to dress many a poor fellow for his last journey. Nota 
bad notion of drill either—they stand at attention stiff and straight 
enough in the sentry-box. Your recruits do you credit, Mrs. Wale.’ 

The Doctor stood at the foot of the bed to inspect, breathing 
forth a vapour of very fine old port, his hands in his pockets, speak- 
ing with a lazy thickness, and looking so comfortable and facetious, 
that Mrs. Julaper would have liked to turn him out of the room. 

But the Doctor was not unkind, only extremely comfortable. He 
was a good-natured fellow, and had thought and care for the living, 
but not a great deal of sentiment for the dead, whom he had looked 
in the face too often to be much disturbed by the spectacle. 

‘You'll have to keep that bandage on. You should be sharp; 
you should know all about it, girl, by this time, and not let those 
muscles stiffen. I need not tell you the mouth shuts as easily as 
this snuff-box, if you only take it in time.—I suppose, Mrs. Julaper, 
you'll send to Jos Fringer for the poor fellow’s outfit. Fringer is 
a very proper man—there ain’t a properer und-aker in England. 
I always re-mmend Fringer —in Church-street in Golden Friars. 
You know Fringer, I daresay.’ 

‘Ican’t say, sir, I’m sure. That will be as Sir Bale may please 
to direct,’ answered Mrs. Julaper. 

‘You’ve got him very straight, straighter than I thought you 
could; but the large joints were not so stiff. A very little longer 
wait, and you’d hardly have got him into his coffin. He’ll want a 
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vr-r-ry long one, poor lad. Short cake is life, ma’am. Sad thing 
this. They'll open their eyes, I promise you, down in the town. 
‘Twill be cool enough, I’d shay, affre all th-thunr-thunnle, you 
know. I think I'll take a nip, Mrs. Jool-fr, if you wouldn’t mine 
makin’ me out a thimmle-ful bran-band-bran-rand-andy, eh, Mishs 
Joolfr ?’ 

And the Doctor took a chair by the fire; and Mrs. Julaper, with 
a dubious conscience and dry hospitality, procured the brandy- 
flask and wine-glass, and helped the physician in a thin hesitating 
stream, which left him ample opportunity to cry ‘ Hold—enough!’ 
had he been so minded. But that able physician had no confidence, 
it would seem, in any dose under a bumper, which he sipped with 
commendation, and then fell asleep with the firelight on his face— 
to tender-hearted Mrs. Julaper’s disgust—and snored with a sensual 
disregard of the solemnity of his situation; until with a profound nod, 
or rather dive, toward the fire, he awoke, got up and shook his ears 
with a kind of start, and standing with his back to the fire, asked 
for his muffler and horse; and so took his leave of the weird sisters, 
who were still pottering about the body, with croak and whisper, 
and nod and ogle. He took his leave also of good Mrs. Julaper, 
who was completing arrangements with teapot and kettle, spiced 
elderberry wine, and other comforts, to support them through their 
proposed vigil. And finally, in a sort of way, he took his leave of 
the body, with a long business-like stare, from the foot of the bed, 
with his short hands stuffed into his pockets. And so, to Mrs. 
Julaper’s relief, this unseemly doctor, speaking thickly, departed. 

And now, the Doctor being gone, and all things prepared for the 
‘wake’ to be observed by withered Mrs. Bligh of the one eye, and 
yellow Mrs. Wale of the crooked back, the house grew gradually 
still. The thunder had by this time died into the solemn boom of 
distant battle, and the fury of the gale had subsided to the long 
sobbing wail that is charged with so eerie a melancholy. Within all 
was stirless, and the two old women, each a ‘ Mrs.’ by courtesy, who 
had not much to thank Nature or the world for, sad and cynical, 
and in a sort outcasts told off by fortune to these sad and grizzly 
services, sat themselves down by the fire, each perhaps feeling un- 
usually at home in the other’s society; and in this soured and for- 
lorn comfort, trimming their fire, quickening the song of the kettle 
to a boil, and waxing polite and chatty; each treating the other with 
that deprecatory and formal courtesy which invites a return in kind, 
and both growing strangely happy in this little world of their own, 
in the unusual and momentary sense of an importance and considera- 
tion which were delightful. 

The old still-room of Mardykes Hall is an oblong room wains- 
coted. From the door you look its full length to the wide stone- 
shafted Tudor window at the other end. At your left is the pon- 
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derous mantelpiece, supported by two spiral stone pillars; and close 
to the door at the right was the bed in which the two crones had 
just stretched poor Philip Feltram, who lay as still as an uncoloured 
wax-work, with a heavy penny-piece on each eye, and a bandage 
under his jaw, making his mouth look stern. And the two old ladies 
over their tea by the fire conversed agreeably, compared their rheu- 
matisms and other ailments wordily, and talked of old times, and 
early recollections, and of sick-beds they had attended, and corpses 
that ‘ you would not know, so pined and windered’ were they ; and 
others so fresh and canny, you’d say the dead had never looked so 
bonny in life. 

Then they began to talk of people who grew tall in their coffins, 
of others who had been buried alive, and of others who walked after 
death. Stories as true as holy writ. 

‘Were you ever down by Hawarth, Mrs. Bligh—hard by Dal- 
worth Moss?’ asked crook-backed Mrs. Wale, holding her spoon sus- 
pended over her cup. 

‘Neea whaar sooa far south, Mrs. Wale, ma’am; but ma father 
was ofttimes down thar cuttin’ peat.’ 

‘Ah, then ye’ll not a kenned farmer Dykes that lived by the 
Lin-tree Scaur. ’Tweer I that laid him out, poor aad fellow, and a 

.dow man he was when aught went cross wi’ him; and he cursed 
and sweared, twad gar ye dodder to hear him. They said he was 
a hard man wi’ some folk; but he kep a good house, and liked to 
see plenty, and many a time when I was swaimous about my food, 
he’d clap t’ meat on ma plate, and mak’ me eat ma fill. Na, na— 
there was good as well as bad in farmer Dykes. It was a year after 
he deed, and Tom Ettles was walkin’ down by the Birken Stoop one 
night, and not a soul nigh, when he sees a big ball, as high as his 
knee, whirlin’ and spangin’ away before him on the road. What it 
wer he could not think; but he never consayted there was a freet or 
a bo thereaway; so he kep near it, watchin’ every spang and turn it 
took, till itran into the gripe by the roadside. There was a gravel- 
pit just there, and Tom Ettles wished to take another gliff at it be- 
fore he went on. But when he keeked into the pit, what should 
he see but a man attoppa a horse that could not get up or on; and 
says he, ‘‘I think ye be at a dead-lift there, gaffer.’’ And wi’ the 
word, up looks the man, and who sud it be but farmer Dykes him- 
sel; and Tom Ettles saw him plain eneugh, and kenned the horse 
too for Black Jack, the farmer’s aad beast, that broke his leg and 
was shot two years and more befor the farmer died. ‘‘ Ay,”’ says 
farmer Dykes, lookin’ very bad; ‘‘ forsett-and-backsett, yell tak’ 
me oot, Tom Ettles, and clap ye doun behint me quick, or I'll claw 
ho’d o’ thee.’’ Tom felt his hair risin’ stiff on his heed, and his 
tongue so fast to the roof o’ his mouth he could scarce get oot a 
word; but says he, ‘‘ If Black Jack can’t do it o’ noo, he’ll ne’er 
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do’t and carry double.’’ ‘‘ I ken my ain business best,” says Dykes. 
“Tf ye gar me gie ye a look, twill gie ye the creepin’s while ye live ; 
so git ye doun, Tom;’’ and with that the dobby lifts its neaf; and 
Tom saw there was a red light round horse and man, like the glow 
of a peat fire. And says Tom, ‘‘In the name o’ God, ye'll let me 
pass ;”” and with the word the gooast draws itsel’ doun, all a-creaked, 
like a man wi’ a sudden pain; and Tom Ettles took to his heels 
more deed than alive.’ 

They had approached their heads, and the story had sunk to 
that mysterious murmur that thrills the listener, when in the brief 
silence that followed they heard a low odd laugh near the door. 

In that direction each lady looked aghast, and saw Feltram sit- 
ting straight up in the bed, with the white bandage in his hand, and 
as it seemed, for one foot was below the coverlet, near the floor, 
about to glide forth. 

Mrs. Bligh, uttering a hideous shriek, clutched Mrs. Wale, and 
Mrs. Wale, with a scream as dreadful, gripped Mrs. Bligh; and 
quite forgetting their somewhat formal politeness, they reeled and 
tugged, wrestling towards the window, each struggling to place her 
companion between her and the ‘ dobby,’ and both uniting in a dire- 
ful peal of yells. 

This was the uproar which had startled Sir Bale from his dream, 
and was now startling the servants from theirs. 
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Havine already introduced my readers to some points of hidden 
interest connected with the bygone history of the buildings and 
streets that surround us at every turn as we walk from Whitehall 
to Somerset House, I would ask them to stroll with me a little far- 
ther eastward, and to call back again into life the old forms that once 
inhabited the institutions and monasteries of ancient London, the 
old deeds that have lent such a halo to their memory, and the old 
associations that still linger around the buried ruins of their once 
lordly and proud palaces. 

The number of names that even now remain to remind us of 
these once-famous fraternities will astonish most of our readers. 
The Temple, Whitefriars, Blackfriars, Charterhouse, St. Katherine’s, 
Greyfriars (now Christ’s Hospital), St. Bartholomew’s, Austin Friars, 
Covent Garden (properly Convent Garden), and many others, were 
all of them in ages gone by religious foundations, whose mighty 
influence and widespread power have affected to no little extent the 
history of our country. Besides these, there are the City guilds, 
as numerous and some of them as old as the brotherhoods we have 
already alluded to. The Goldsmiths, incorporated in 1327; the 
Mereers, the first of the twelve great City companies ; the Merchant 
Tailors, founded 1466; the Fishmongers, established by Edward 
IIl.; the Salters, the Skinners, the Vintners, the Clothworkers, 
the last of the twelve great companies; and many others whose 
history is now but little known and still less cared for, but which 
have nevertheless had much to do with the liberty and prosperity 
we at present enjoy. 

It is not now my intention to dwell upon the antecedents of 
each individual fraternity, but simply to recall the important inci- 
dents in the history of one of the greatest of their number, the 
Order of Knights Templars, whose origin is almost coeval with the 
Conquest. But before we enter the ancient abode of the Knights 
Templars, let us consider for a moment the past history of the gate- 
way that bears their name—Temple Bar. Built in the year 1670 
by Sir Christopher Wren, in the place of a wooden structure that 
formerly stood here, it possesses reminiscences worthy of recollec- 
tion, although comparatively of recent date. Here, on those rare 
occasions when royalty visits the City, the gates are closed in order 
that a curious and old custom may be performed with becoming dig- 
nity. The royal procession having arrived at the gate, the entrance 
to the civic domain, the herald sounds a trumpet, and knocks thrice 
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upon the closed doors, which are immediately thrown open, and the 
Lord Mayor for the time being makes over his sword of state to the 
royal sovereign, who is graciously pleased to return it. Such is the 
custom even to the present day, and such it has been for many cen- 
turies. When the Spanish Armada was driven from our shores, 
and good Queen Bess proceeded to St. Paul’s to give thanks for so 
great a deliverance, the same ceremony was enacted. And Crom- 
well, some years later, when he and his Parliament dined in the 
City in state, allowed the old custom to be carried out, with this 
difference—the sword was delivered up to the speaker instead of to 
the king. Queen Anne, after Marlborough had humbled France at 
Oudenarde, Blenheim, Malplaquet, and Ramillies, went through the 
same ceremony, when she too went to return thanks at St. Paul’s. 

In the dirt-begrimed niches, two on either side of the archway, 
are statues representing Queen Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., and 
Charles II. And on the gate above, in more recent times, were 
put up ornaments of another description. Here, for the edification 
of his majesty’s liege subjects, the mangled remains of Thomas 
Armstrong, one of the Rye-house-plot conspirators, were displayed. 
And here, too, might be seen, a little later, dangling in the wind, 
the quarters of Sir John Friend and Sir William Perkins, who at- 
tempted the life of William III. The last mementos of this kind 
appeared in the year 1745, when the heads of several of the unfor- 
tunate followers of the so-called Pretender were placed upon the 
Bar, a grim and unedifying spectacle one would fancy for business- 
men. But people in those days thought otherwise ; for Walpole, 
in a letter to Montague, says, ‘I have been this morning to the 
Tower and passed under the new heads at Temple Bar, where peo- 
ple make a trade of letting spying-glasses at a halfpenny a look.’ 
It was here too that old Johnson, a true Jacobite at heart, stood 
with Goldsmith, and, pointing to the heads that still disfigured the 
gateway, exclaimed with some hidden humour, ‘ Forsitan et nostrum 
nomen miscebitur istis J” 

And now we are standing within the precincts of the Temple, 
the site where stood, so many years ago, the Preceptory of the 
Knights Templars. How different the association that attaches to 
the word ‘ Templar’ in the present day to that left on our minds 
when we contemplate the history and derivation of the name! Now, 
when we read of the Temple or speak of the Templars, we picture 
to ourselves leading counsel learned in the law, with fusty wigs and 
silk gowns, eating their dinners in the old hall, or browbeating wit- 
nesses at Guildhall or Westminster, and briefless barristers sitting 
in dirt-begrimed chambers, waiting with anxious ear for the knock 
of their first client. Such is the Templar of the nineteenth century. 
But the Templars of history, the Templars of former days, who 
appear to us dim and indistinct through the mists of centuries, are 
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mighty heroes who cleaved their way through Turkish legions and 
infidel hordes in defence of a beloved and consecrated prize, the 
holy sepulchre at Jerusalem; men who sacrificed everything, even 
life itself, to the one absorbing idea—the exaltation of the cross. 
The latter association, no doubt, is as much coloured by time as 
the former is made ridiculous by familiarity. But still it will be 
interesting to trace the history of the Temple through all its varied 
changes, and to place before our eyes in truth and verity the doings 
of that ancient order, that has by its exploits given such a romance 
to chivalry and shed such a halo of glory round the city of the great 
king. Centuries have passed since the founder of the order first 
realised his pious ideas and consecrated himself to an unknown and 
untried task. Centuries have passed of war and tumult, of social 
change and political convulsion, yet the name of Knight Templar is 
still familiar to our ears, the memory of Ascalon and Acre is still 
living and green. Time, the destroyer of most things, has failed 
to obliterate from our minds the mighty deeds of these once pious 
and self-denying soldiers of the Church. Would that she could 
obliterate altogether from the pages of history the ignominious fall 
and cruel end of their less worthy descendants. 

We have two different accounts of the foundation of this order. 
According to one it was founded by Baldwin II., king of Jerusalem, 
with the concurrence of Pope Paschal II., in the year 1117. Ac- 
cording to the other, the fraternity was instituted by two crusaders, 
Hugh de Paganis and Godfrey de St. Omer. Whichever account 
is the true one, and no doubt both may lay claim to some portion of 
truth, it is certain that at first the brotherhood consisted of only 
seven members, although afterwards it swelled into a mighty band, 
that included within its circle the first nobility and the bravest war- 
riors in Christendom. The origin of the name Templar is explained 
to us by an heraldic manuscript now extant in the British Museum. 
It says they were called Templars ‘for that they were placed in a 
house adjourning or near to the Temple of Jerusalem by vow and 
profession to bear and wage war against the pagans and infidels, 
and keep from spoil and profanation the sacred sepulchre of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ They appear to have been lodged within 
the enclosure of the Temple on Mount Moriah, amidst that magnifi- 
cent assemblage of buildings partly erected by the Christian emperor 
Justinian in the sixth century, and partly by the Mussulman caliph 
Omar in the seventh. They began their career in all humility and 
self-denial, calling themselves ‘ poor fellow-soldiers of Jesus Christ ;’ 
subsisting on alms, and allowing themselves only one horse between 
two knights. How little these poor soldiers of the cross imagined 
when living thus in such humility that in after years their descend- 
ants would ruffle it amongst the proudest and gayest in all the courts 
of Europe, and become possessors of 16,000 manors ! 
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Three great objects the founders had in view when they first 
called together their small band of followers. They were to protect 
the pilgrims on their way to the Holy Land, to entertain them and 
defend them when there, and to shield the sepulchre of Christ from 
all violation. In order to retain such valuable allies, King Baldwin 
granted them many privileges, and allotted them land for their main- 
tenance. 

For a certain time they appear to have been restricted as to 
their number, but at the Council of Troyes this restriction was taken 
off. By this council, which was held in the year 1228, the order 
was confirmed, and was subjected to the discipline drawn up by St. 
Bernard, and a white habit was assigned them by Pope Honorius II. 
From this time their wealth, power, and influence began to increase 
and grow rapidly. Pope Eugenius III. allowed them the privilege 
of wearing red crosses on their cloaks as a mark of distinction. 
Spenser’s Red-cross Knight, in his Faerie Queene, was evidently in- 
tended as a representation of a Knight Templar : 


‘ And on his breast a bloodie cross he bore, 
The deare remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him ador’d. 
Upon his shield the like was also scor’d ; 
For soveraigne hope which in his helpe he had. 
Right faithful, true, he was in deede and word ; 
But of his cheere did seem too solemne sad, 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad.’ 


They not only increased their numbers from units to hundreds at 
Jerusalem, but branches of their confraternity settled and spread all 
over Christendom. 

A century before this, in 1118, the order first settled in London, 
not here where we are now standing on the banks of the Thames, 
but near Oldbourne as it was then called, our present Holborn, on 
the site of the present Southampton Buildings. Here, more than a 
century ago, when the ground was dug up, were discovered the re- 
mains of the original Temple Church, built in a circular form like 
the church the knights reared afterwards on their new site, and which 
still remains as the entrance chapel to the present Temple Church. 
Ten years after their settlement in London, Hugh de Paganis, the 
founder of the order, visited England with four fellow knights, in 
order to recruit his small band of followers, and to create throughout 
Christendom an interest in his new society. He returned to Jeru- 
salem with three hundred companions who had devoted themselves 
to the defence of the cross. Before he left this country he placed a 
Templar, designated the Prior of the Temple, at the head of the 
order in London, with supreme power over all the preceptories 
throughout the kingdom. From this time for half-a-century onward, 
the Knights of the Temple nobly carried out the glorious purpose 
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for which they were founded. On the sunny plains of Palestine they 
fought with all that heroic chivalry that has lent such a lustre to 
their name, and left on many a well-remembered field the mangled 
remains of hundreds of their brotherhood. At last the end drew 
near. On the banks of the river Jordan, a river so associated with 
all that they held most dear, in the year 1179 they met the mighty 
hosts of Saracens, led by the renowned Saladin in person, and after 
a terrific and prolonged struggle, the crescent waved victorious over 
the cross. On that day the fate of Jerusalem was sealed, although 
it was not finally taken until 1186. Before its final fall, the vener- 
able Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, came over to England to 
make one last and vain effort, as it proved, to obtain sufficient help 
still to preserve the sacred capital of Palestine. He offered the crown 
of Jerusalem to Henry II. if he would only come over and assist in 
its defence; but it was not to be; and Heraclius returned in disgust 
to the Holy Land, in time to share in the feeling of bitter shame and 
remorse that pervaded the Christian warriors when they had to for- 
sake the land they had so long defended with their blood. Jerusalem 
had fallen. The Holy Land was trodden under foot by the exultant 
infidel. The object of their mission was gone, and the order could 
hardly find a resting-place wherein to rally its broken and decimated 
band of followers. Yet in this evil hour, on the morrow of their 
great defeat, when the sun of their glory seemed set for ever, they 
were more to be envied, far more to be admired, than when in after 
years their gorgeous palaces and rich domains were to be found 
scattered in countless numbers throughout every country in Chris- 
tendom. But we. must return for a moment to the history of their 
order in London. When Heraclius visited England in 1184, the 
Templars had removed from their old Preceptory in Holborn to their 
new buildings in Fleet-street, on the site of the present Inner Tem- 
ple. The venerable archbishop consecrated their new church for 
them, as well as that belonging to the Hospital of the Knights of St. 
John at Clerkenwell. The church was dedicated to the blessed 
Virgin, and built after the model of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem. As I have already stated, it still remains to remind 
us of the happiest period in the history of this famous brotherhood. 

Around this consecrated building the order raised its new Pre- 
ceptory, and here they lived for many years according to the strict 
rule laid down for them by St. Bernard. Before entering the fra- 
ternity, each member had to declare that he had already been a 
knight, that he was neither married nor betrothed, that he had never 
taken vows in any other order, that he was free from debt, and in 
sound health. On his admission by the Master of the Temple, each 
knight made use of the following formula before the assembled bro- 
therhood: ‘Sir, I am come before God, and before you and the 
brethren, and pray and beseech you, for the sake of God and our 
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dear Lady, to admit me into your society and the good deeds of the 
order, as one who will be all his life long the servant and slave of 
the order.’ After this declaration, the Master admonished him as 
to the life of self-denial and hardship he would have to lead; upon 
which the candidate bound himself by the most solemn asseverations 
to be obedient to the head of the house and chief head at Jerusa- 
lem, to observe the customs of the order, to live in chastity, to help 
with all his powers to conquer the Holy Land, and vowed never to 
be present when a Christian was unjustly and unlawfully despoiled 
of his heritage. He was then admitted, and assured of ‘ bread and 
water, and the poor clothing of the order, and labour and toil enow.’ 
The white mantle with the red cross was thrown over him; he re- 
ceived the kiss of peace from the master and the chaplain, and was 
furnished with the arms and equipments of the order. Such was 
the form of admission for each Knight Templar. Besides the 
knights, there were other classes attached to the order of an in- 
ferior degree ; but although inferior, many illustrious and great men 
were proud to enter them, and amongst them we find no less a per- 
son than Pope Innocent III. For many years after their foundation 
in England, the members of the order appear to have acted in con- 
formity with the rigorous rules laid down for them; and certainly 
the punishment inflicted on those of their members who proved re- 
fractory was sufficiently severe. They were imprisoned in a small 
stone chamber built in the thickness of the wall that surrounded the 
chapel, only four and a half feet in length. Cooped-up in this narrow 
cell, with hardly food sufficient to support bare existence, they were 
not denied the consolations of religion. An aperture was made in 
the wall, through which the unfortunate prisoner could hear the 
voices of the brotherhood below, as it chanted the daily service in 
the chapel. Besides the punishment of imprisonment, offenders 
were publicly scourged on the bare back by the master before the 
assembled brethren. One Knight Templar, by name Valaincourt, 
who, having deserted the order, had returned and sought readmis- 
sion, was condemned to eat for a year on the ground with the dogs, 
to fast four days in the week on bread and water, and every Sunday 
to be scourged in the chapel. 

Such was the rigorous discipline of the order at the commence- 
ment of its career; but prosperity proved a greater enemy to this 
fraternity than ever adversity had done. Soon after the final fall 
of Jerusalem, the wealth, influence, and power of the order, as I 
have already stated, increased, not only in England, but throughout 
Christendom. At their Preceptory in London, on the spot fami- 
liar to every citizen, kings and ambassadors were feasted, parlia- 
ments and general councils were held. Besides the large gifts 
bestowed upon the order, vast treasures were committed to its cus- 
tody, and it was considered the safest guardian of wealth and pro- 
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perty ; and not only was property held to be sacred within its pre- 
cincts, but kings sought and found refuge within its walls. Here 
King John dwelt in those troublous times when the Barons of Eng- 
land demanded and obtained the great charter of their freedom. 
Here Hubert de Burgh deposited his vast riches when imprisoned 
in the Tower, and the king in vain sought to seize them. 

In Henry the Third’s reign the Master of the Temple first sat 
in Parliament; but now, at the zenith of their power, they fell. 
Pride, the sure forerunner of such falls, and vice, the constant at- 
tendant on such pride, overshadowed with their baneful influence the 
bright prospects of this once noble brotherhood. As Spenser tells 
us, when alluding to the Temple, in the following. lines : 


‘ Those brick towers 
The which on Thames broad aged bank doe ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilom wont the Temple Knights to bide, 
Till they decay’d through pride.’ 


The envy of princes is not easily overcome ; at least, it was not in 
old days. The potent monarchs that ruled over the countries of 
Christendom at the time we are speaking of saw with fear and dis- 
may the increasing power of men who once called themselves ‘ the 
poor fellow-soldiers of Jesus Christ.’ They found themselves con-- 
fronted with a power equal to, if not greater than, their own, and a 


power that seemed ever on the increase. They coveted the broad 
acres and vast wealth possessed by the order, and inwardly chafed 
at the immunities they were forced to concede to men who were not 
over-scrupulous as to the use they made of them. The common 
people hated the order with a more bitter hatred, engendered by 
the scorn and contumely with which they were treated by the bro- 
therhood generally, and increased by the vice and depravity of the 
knights ; crimes that remained unpunished and uncondemned. The 
ground being thus undermined beneath them, it only required a 
small spark to light the train. But before the fatal day arrived, the 
Knights Templars, as if determined to end their career in glory, as 
they had begun it, gave one more proof of their heroic courage by 
their brilliant defence of Acre. The flickering flame burnt bright 
and lurid for a moment, and then expired. A few years later, and 
they had ceased to exist. In 1312, Pope Clement V. and Philip 
le Bel of France, their two most inveterate enemies, combined to- 
gether for the total destruction of the brotherhood. In order to 
give some colour to the persecution they were about to commence, the 
members of the fraternity were accused of the most infamous crimes. 
They were charged with worshipping a calf, with spitting on the 
cross and denying our Lord, and other monstrous accusations were 
brought against them; some, no doubt, partly true, but the greater 
part wholly false. 
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Having thus raised the storm, Clement V. issued a bull order- 
ing an inquiry to be made into the state of the different preceptories 
throughout Christendom. The result was not for a moment doubt- 
ful. The charges were declared proved. The order was abolished ; 
its lands and property were confiscated, and the Knights themselves 
were condemned to torture, death, or dispersion. The most unheard- 
of cruelties were perpetrated towards them in order to compel them 
to confess their guilt. Most of their number held out heroically to 
the last, and suffered martyrdom for the sake of the truth. James 
de Molic, grandmaster of the order in Paris, having under torture 
confessed.to crimes which he knew were false, when brought to the 
stake boldly retracted his former confession and asserted the general 
innocence of the brotherhood. His death was one of refined cruelty, 
for he was roasted alive by a slow fire. Numbers perished in the 
flames with the same assertion on their lips. Some of them, before 
they expired, summoned their chief enemies, Clement V. and Philip 
the Fair, to appear within a certain time before the divine tribunal; 
and it is a fact worthy of notice that both princes died about the 
time prescribed. The fate of the Templars in England was not so 
bad as it was abroad. Edward II. endeavoured to save them; and 
though forced by the Pope’s bull to act against them, he suffered 
none of them to be put to death, and assigned some of their pro- 
perty to the Knights of St. John. In Europe, almost all the wealth 
of the order was seized by the rapacious monarchs who had com- 
passed their destruction. 

Such was the end of this famous order of Knights Templars; an 
end which, though partly brought about by their own pride and 
criminality, was most unjust and cruel, considering the dauntless 
heroism they had displayed in defence of Christendom and Christi- 
anity. 

In their chapel, the only part of the ancient building which still 
remains, may be seen several old monuments of knights with their 
legs crossed, the sign that they once belonged to the order. The 
oldest part of the church was, as I have already stated, built in 
1185, the choir was finished in 1240, and restored in 1839. On 
the stairs leading to the gallery may still be seen the penitential 
cell in which the knights were confined. The round antechapel, 
where sleep so many of the brotherhood the sleep of death, in the 
seventeenth century was desecrated by lawyers using it as a place 
for receiving their clients, each, as Cunningham says, occupying his 
own particular post like a merchant upon ’Change. Hence the lines 
of Hudibras : ‘ Retain all sorts of witnesses 

That ply i’ the Temple under trees, 
Or walk the Round with knights o’ th’ Posts 
About the cross-legg’d knights their hosts ; 


Or wait for customers between 
The pillar rows in Lincoln’s-inn.’ 
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When the Templars fell in 1313, these buildings first passed 
into the hands of Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke ; and after 
his death the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem came into possession 
of them, and held them until Henry VIII. thought fit to abolish the 
order and appropriate the property. 

The Knights Hospitallers, soon after they became possessed of 
the Temple, granted a lease of it to a society of students of the 
common law, which grant was continued in Henry VIII.’s time. 
The members of this body separated into two societies, namely, of 
the Inner and Middle Temple, in Richard II.’s reign. The build- 
ings of the Temple, with the exception of the church, were almost 
entirely destroyed in 1381, by the insurgents under Wat Tyler, who 
appear to have been especially incensed against Sir Robert Halles, 
lord prior of St. John’s, Clerkenwell. The gateway that stood on 
the site of the present Middle-Temple gateway was erected by Sir 
Amias Powlet on a singular occasion. Sir Amias, in 1501, thought 
fit to put Cardinal Wolsey, then parson of Lymington, into the 
stocks. In 1515, being sent for to London by the cardinal on ac- 
count of that ancient grudge, he was commanded not to leave town 
until further orders. In consequence he lodged five years in this 
gateway, which he rebuilt; and to pacify the cardinal he adorned 
the front with the cardiral’s cap, badges, cognisance, and other 
devices, ‘so low were great men obliged to stoop to that meteor. of 
the times.’ 

The Temple gardens have an interest of their own, which should 
not be lost sight of. Here was the spot, according to Shakespeare, 
in which the Houses of York and Lancaster first assumed their dis- 
tinctive badges, the white and red roses. 

‘ Suffolk. Within the Temple hall we were too loud ; 

The garden here is more convenient 
Plantagenet. Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 

And stands upon the honour of his birth, 

If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 
Somerset. Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
Plantagenet. Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ? 
Somerset. Hath not thy rose a thorn, Plantagenet? . . . 
Warwick. This brawl to-day, 

Grown to this faction in the Temple gardens, 


Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night.’ 


In James I.’s time both the Middle and Inner Temple were con- 


ferred by royal charter on the Benchers, in whose hands they have 


continued up to the present day. 
FREDERICK THOMAS MONRO. 











